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TURTLE  NEWS 

a  community  newsstand 


The  Turtle  Has  Abunch  Stuff  tor  Y'all  — 

‘About  60  different  head  comic  titles 

‘Underground  news:  -> 

The  Bird  (Atlanta) 

The  East  Village  Other  (NYC) 

The  Rag  (Austin) 

Good  Times  (S.F.) 

LA.  Freep 
The  Staff  (LA.) 

Nola  Express  (New  Orleans) 

Guardian  (NYC) 

Liberated  Guardian  (NYC) 

Seed  (Chicago) 

Berkeley  Tribe 

The  King  St.  Trolley  (Madison,  Wis) 

Everywoman 

Off  Our  Backs 

Iconoclast  (Dallas) 

plus  more ... 

‘Some  magazines: 

Rolling  Stone 
Ms. 

Lampoon 

Earth 

Ramparts 

Creem 


Fusion 
Magazin 
Cineaste 

Mother  Earth  News 
and  more ... 

‘How  To  Do  It  Or  Fix  It 
Brakes 

Keep  Your  VW  Alive 
Silk  Screen 

Tie  &  Dye,  Natural  Dyeing 

Bicycles 

Domebook 

Pottery,  Step-by-Step 

Pest  Control 

Indian  Tipi 

Firearms  and  Self-Defense 

Folk  Medicine 

and  much,  much  more  . . . 

‘Resources  for  your  education: 
Raspberry  Exercises 
Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain 
Last  Whole  Earth  Catalogue 
Living  on  the  Earth 
At  Home  in  the  Woods 
Lotsa'  different  cookbooks 
Gardening  and  Farming 


A  Space  City!  Viewpoint 

Two  Years 
For  KPFT 

Pacifica  radio  in  Houston  is  two  years  old.  Birthday  II  was 
celebrated  by  Pacificans  young  and  old  on  Wednesday,  March  1. 

If  you  happened  to  be  listening  to  90.1  FM  that  day  you  sat  in 
■on  a  piece  of  Pacifica-Houston’s  Birthday  Party  Of  The  Air,  an 
dl-day  mini-thon  to  back-pat,  eat  cake  and  raise  dough. 

KPFT  is  one  of  four  Pacifica  radio  stations.  The  others  are  in 
New  York,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  All  are  listener  sponsored, 
non  commercial  stations  owned  by  the  Pacifica  Foundation,  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation.  The  Houston  station,  in  its  two  years  of  radio¬ 
wave  “Power  to  the  People,”  has  weathered  two  transmitter  bomb¬ 
ings  by  right  wing  nightriders  and  a  (successful)  staff  strike.  The 
three  local  reps  on  the  national  advisory  board  have  recently  re¬ 
signed.  (Their  resignation  was  a  staff  demand  during  the  strike, 
though  it  was  not  met  at  that  time.)  Their  replacements  are  Hous¬ 
ton  school  board  trustee  David  T.  Lopez,  Thelma  Meltzer  and  Jody 
Blazek. 

KPFT  is  listener-supported,  but  not  very  well!  The  operation  is 
shoestring;  salaries  often  go  unpaid.  And  the  folks  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  who  should  realize  the  importance  of  Pacifica-type  free  radio  in 
Houston  don’t  respond  with  hard  cash. 

Space  City!  urges  its  readers  to  support  Pacifica,  with  volunteer 
help,  friendly  criticism  and  an  occasional  piece  of  silver.  The  stu¬ 
dios  are  located  at  618  < Prairie,  Houston,  77002.  Telephone  is 
224-4000. 


Remember,  Be  Here  Now 
Steal  This  Book 
Do  It 

Whole  Life  Catalogue 
Canadian  Whole  Earth  Almanac 
Source  Catalogue 
Radical  Software 
and  even  more ... 

‘And  Around  the  World: 

Prison  Diary  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
The  Tupamoaros 
Outlaws  of  America 
Red  Books 
Tricontinental 

‘For  Your  Head: 

Lotsa'  "Mary  Jane  Superweed"  books 

Child's  Garden  of  Grass 

Teachings  of  Don  Juan 

A  Separate  Reality 

The  Stanic  Bible 

Drug  Awareness 

Monday  Night  Class 

Marijuana  Review 

Psychedelic  Review 

Kids  Liberation  Coloring  Book 

plus ... 

‘We  also  have  a  pretty  fair  assortment  of: 
Feminist  literature  &  poetry 
Free  Birth  Control  Handbooks 


Interesting  Paperbacks 
Used  books  (25£and  5M) 

‘Also: 

Rolling  papers 

Pipes 

Candles 

Handmade  and  homemade  crafts 

Posters 

Incense 

A  lending  library 
Free  literature  table 

Community  craftsmen,  bring  us  your 
wares.  Space  City!  vendor  center 
Good  vibes  and  a  couch  to  sit  on  at 
712V4  Fairview  (near  Montrose) 


180  Degrees,  Space  Cityl’s  weekly 
news  and  commentary  column,  will 
not  appear  this  week.  The  author  of 
that  column,  Victoria  Smith,  wishes 
she  could  say  she  is  on  vacation,  but 
in  fact,  she  has  succumbed  tempor¬ 
arily  to  a  chronic  Space  City!  illness 
loosely  diagnosed  as  overwork.  180 
Degrees  will  return  next  week. 


FOLKS  IN  HOUSTON  TEXAS  f  AY, 
"SUBSCRIBE  TO  SPACE  CITY!.. 

RE  MOVE  S  FRESH,  STALE,  HARP  TO  R  EAC  H,  AMP 
EVEN  CAKE P-QN  ^Ulu5HIT  IN  MINUTE 5  \ 
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Space  City!  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Lyman  Padde  Educational  Project 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation.  It  is 
published  weekly  on  Thursdays,  at 
12J7  Wichita,  Houston,  TX  77004. 
Space  City!  is  a  member  of  the  Under¬ 
ground  Press  Syndicate  (UPS),  and  sub¬ 
scribes  to  Liberation  News  Service 
(LNS),  Alternative  Features  Service 
(AFS),  Dispatch  News  Service  Inter¬ 
national  (DNSI),  and  Pacific  News 
Service 

Subscription  rates  are  $7.50  a  year 
($5  for  GI’s),  $4  for  six  months,  free 
to  prisoners.  Advertising  rates  upon 
request.  Cost  per  copy:  25  cents, 

35  cents  out  of  town. 
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Jarry  Baiamonta 


First  of  a  Series 


The  Greenhouse 


by  Jim  Dennison  and  Victoria  Smith 

Considering  the  waves  of  nutritional  paranoia  that  sweep  periodically  over 
the  consciousness  of  Americans  these  days,  it’s  no  easy  task  to  find  a  restaurant 
that  on  some  level  doesn’t  give  you  the  willies. 

As  you  sit  down  before  your  hamburger  or  your  bowl  of  Campbell’s  soup  at 
an  inexpensive  eating  place,  do  you  ever  find  yourself  forcing  from  your  mind 
unappetizing  visions  of  rat  hairs  and  botulism?  Or,  if  you  have  the  funds  to  dine 
at  a  ritzier  establishment,  do  you  contemplate  your  succulent  filet  and  wonder, 
what  chemical  horrors  did  that  poor  steer  (and  now,  poor  you)  endure  at  the 
grubby  hands  of  the  American  beef  industries?  Do  you  ever  catch  yourself 
nervously  speculating  on  what  really  goes  on  in  that  kitchen  back  there? 

Not  everyone  experiences  such  fears.  But  for  those  who  do,  take  heart:  relief 
may  be  close  at  hand  in  Houston.  The  emergence  of  a  handful  of  what  we  call 
“healthy  food  restaurants”  may  signal  new  hope  for  apprehensive  diners-out. 

The  Natural  Child  restaurant  has  been  with  us  for  some  time.  Now  others 
have  joined  this  respected  haven  for  healthy  food  freaks  in  the  crusade  to  bring 
good,  clean  food  to  the  people  —  for  a  small  fee,  of  course. 

These  new  places  have  names  like  the  Greenhouse  Restaurant,  the  Hobbit 
Hole  and  the  Oak  Tree  Health  Bar.  The  food  served  at  these  restaurants  is  not 
exclusively  organic,  nor  is  it  exactly  cheap.  But  it  sure  beats  the  canned,  preserv¬ 
ed,  hormone-infested,  over-spiced  and  otherwise  mutilated  variety  of  repast 
served  up  at  most  Houston  restaurants.  At  least,  we  think  so. 

This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  discussing  these  recent  additions  to  the 
Houston  restaurant  business.  We’ll  take  them  one  at  a  time,  and  let  you  decide 
whether  the  “healthy  food  restaurants”  deserve  your  patronage.  In  this  article, 
Space  City!  takes  a  look  at  the  Greenhouse  Restaurant. 


are  in  their  early  twenties,  apparently  possessed  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  that  helped  them  avoid  some  of  the  problems  other  similar  efforts  have 
encountered.  A  major  obstacle  for  a  would-be  restauranteur  is  obtaining  a  city- 
issued  license.  The  city  of  Houston  does  not  issue  restaurant  licenses  as  readily 
as  it  does'parking  tickets. 

Baiamonte  told  us  that  the  licensing  procedures  went  smoothly  for  them.  “A 
lot  of  people  run  into  hassles  over  putting  in  the  things  the  city  requires,”  he 
said.  “We  already  had  the  right  kinds  of  sinks,  for  instance.”  He  said  they  avoid¬ 
ed  a* good  deal  of  red  tape  by  going  immediately  to  a  licensing  service,  which,  for 
a  $25  fee,  carried  the  procedure  from  beginning  to  end.  Baiamonte  said  that 
people  trying  to  start  other  restaurants  have  come  to  them  for  advice,  mention¬ 
ing  in  particular  the  struggling  young  people  trying  to  convert  an  old  house  at 
the  corner  of  Converse  and  Willard  into  a  restaurant,  to  be  called  The  Cornucopia. 
(More  on  this  in  a  later  article.)  ' 

Baiamonte  says  that  the  Greenhouse  is  still  operating  on  a  shoestring  budget, 
although  the  workers  there  receive  relatively  high  wages.  “That’s  probably  one 
reason  we’re  not  making  much  money  yet,”  he  admitted.  “But  these  people 
worked  so  hard  to  get  the  place  going,  1  just  really  want  to  make  it  worth  their 
while.” 

.  What  makes  the  Greenhouse  so  special?  we  asked.  Baiamonte  thought  for  a 
second,  and  then  said,  “Oh,  the  atmosphere,  the  vibes,  and  of  course,  the  food. 
Everyone  digs  it  so  much  that  it  really  works.” 

Appraising  the  Greenhouse  with  a  more  objective  eye,  however,  we  would 
have  to  mention  first  the  flora  surrounding  the  place,  from  which  the  restaurant’s 
name  derives.  The  Greenhouse  is  actually  flanked  by  greenhouses,  in  which  you 
can  observe  a  variety  of  plants  and  an  embryonic  herb  garden.  If  you  dine  in  the 
enclosed  patio  outside  the  regular  eating  room,  potted  greenery  virtually  dangles 
before  your  eyes. 


The  Greenhouse,  located  at  1217  Richmond,  opened  a  few  months  ago,  after 
an  inventive  restaurant  designer,  Larry  Renfroe,  turned  an  old  beauty  salon  into 
a  hanging  garden  of  an  eating  place. 

Renfroe,  who  used  to  manage  one  of  the  Steak  and  Ale  restaurants  here  was 
joined  in  his  efforts  last  year  by  Dale  Harris,  another  Steak  and  Ale  ex.  Work  on 
the  Greenhouse  came  to  a  standstill  last  November  when  the  two  ran  out  of 
money.  Then,  Jerry  Baiamonte  entered  into  the  partnership,  helped  raise  some 
more  money  and  the  Greenhousf  became  a  going  concern.  (Baiamonte,  incident¬ 
ally,  also  used  to  work  at  Steak  and  Ale,  as  did  most  of  the  1 2-member  staff  of 
cooks,  waiters  and  waitresses.)  ! 

•)f  I  as-,)  rftfiam  xia  rot  M  .  ■ ! .  • 

Opting  a  new  restaurant  isn’t,  easy,  but  these  thfee .ypupg  iqen,  all  of  whom 


Then  there’s  the  “atmosphere,”  which  can  perhaps  best  be  described  as  homey 
and  informal.  Were  it  not  that  you  have  to  pay  the  cashier  before  you  leave, you 
might  imagine  that  you  are  having  a  meal  at  a  friend’s  house.  Which  can  be  a  very 
reassuring  feeling. 


Sometimes  the  atmosphere  gets  a  little  too  casual,  Baiamonte  said.  “When  I’m 
not  around,  things  tend  to  fall  apart  a  little  sometimes,”  he  explained.  He  said  it’s 

fine  for  a  waiter  or  waitress  to  engage  in  friendly  conversation  with  the  clientele, 
but  this  can  sometimes  slow  down  the  service  considerably  —  which  isn’t  exactly 
lickety-split  as  it  is.  “You  have  to  draw  a  line  somewhere,”  he  said,  regretfully. 

The  type  of  food  restaurants  like  the  Greenhouse  serve  cannot  be  prepared 
rapidly.  Some  dishes  will  tqkpjat  least,  15  jto  20  minutes  to  prepare.  “The  cooks 

Qont,  on  19 
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Demands  Presented 


MCC  Occupies 
A  Building 


A  certain  group  of  people  occu¬ 
pied  for  three  days  last  weekend 
a  certain  building  in  this  very  city, 
and  we’ll  bet  you  didn’t  even  know 
about  it. 

On  Friday,  Feb.  25,  the  recently- 
formed  Montrose  Community  Council 
(MCC)  moved  into  a  Harris  county 
community  center  in  the  Fourth  Ward 
and  stayed  there  until  early  Monday 
morning,  Feb.  28.  The  MCC,  a  loose 
organization  of  Montrose  area  resi¬ 
dents  and  Montrose  aficionados,  pre¬ 
sented  a  list  of  demands  to  Open,  Inc., 
the  administrative  authority  of  the 
Harris  County  Community  Action 
Association  Area  6  board,  and  vacated 
the  center  after  Open,  Inc.  Head 
Lorenzo  Lucas  promised  to  meet  with 
the  group.  ! 

The  MCC  has  been  trying  since  its 
formation  in  November  to  get  a 
representative  seated  on  the  area  6 
HCCAA  board.  The  organization  pre¬ 
sented  its  credentials  for  recognition, 
and  several  meetings  of  that  board 
were  called.  On  no  occasion,  however, 
was  a  quorem  present,  so  no  action 
was  taken.  '  The  MCC  decided  to 
dramatize  its  demands  and,  with 
assistance  from  some  members  of  the 
Houston  Organized  Tenants  for 
Action  (HOTA),  staged  an  occupation 
of  the  center. 


The  MCC  demands  include: 

1.  That  the  board  of  Open,  Inc., 
be  more  responsive  to  community 
needs; 

2.  That  the  board  of  Open,  Inc., 
more  fairly  represent  the  racial  and 
age  groups  that  make  up  the  poverty 
level  population  in  HCCAA  area  6; 

3.  That  the  hours  the  operation  of 
the  community  center  be  more  con¬ 
venient  for  residents  of  the  area; 

4.  That  the  employes  of  Open,  Inc., 
or  HCCAA  in  this  area  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  people  they  serve; 

5.  That  a  list  of  available  services 
and  materials  be  distributed  to  the 
people  of  this  area; 

6.  That  center  workers  involve 
themselves  in  active  outreach  and 
estabhsh  volunteer  manned  programs 
to  meet  area  needs; 

7.  That  Open,  Inc.,  publicize  the 
budget,  services,  needs,  personal 
practices  and  involvements  of  the 
employes  and  the  center. 

According  to  an  MCC  represent¬ 
ative,  the  demands  were  drawn  up 
after  members  of  the  group  observed 
the  way  the  center  operates  and  dis¬ 
cussed  its  inadequacies  with  residents 
of  the  area.  The  center,  the  MCC 
claims,  is  largely  unused.  Information 
on  programs  there  is  not  disseminated 


Back  Packing 


Living  Off 


While  it’s  still  out  there,  while  you 
still  can,  there  are  a  few  basic 
necessities  needed  to  explore  Ameri¬ 
can  wilderness.  No  matter  what  your 
economic  status  in  this  society,  in 
order  to  live  like  Rousseau’s  “noble 
savage,”  one  item  of  camping  para¬ 
phernalia  you  will  need  is  a  back  pack. 

For  hiking  and  camping,  whether 
you  carry  a  small  or  heavy  load,  it 
has  to  be  carried  on  the  back.  Un¬ 
comfortable  packs  can  ruin  any  type 
of  camping.  Thus,  you  should  plan 
carefully  on  what  type  of  pack  is  best 
suited  for  the  kind  of  camping  you  do. 

Back  packs  fall  into  three  categor¬ 
ies:  small  frameless  sack  types;  the 
rucksack  type  with  a  frame,  but  de¬ 
signed  to  hang  away  from  the  back 
and,  the  pack  board  or  frame  type,, 
designed  to  be  supported  on  the  back. 

A  back  pack  should  comfortably 
fit  the  person  carrying  it.  Sometimes, 
this  can  be  difficult.  One  way  to 
insure  a  more  comfortable  pack  is  to 
take  caution  against  overloading  it. 
When  stuffed,  packs  will  assume  a 
round  shape,  creating  an  uncomfor¬ 
table  burden.  Thus,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  pack  slightly  larger  than  is 
actually  needed  so  it  need  not  be 
stuffed.  ' 

If  you  are  back  packing  for  a  week¬ 
end  or  longer,  chances  are  you  will  be 
carrying  a  pretty  heavy  load.  Heavier 
loads  are  more  comfortably  carried 
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when  supported  on  the  back  with  the 
center  of  gravity  over  the  hips.  For 
this  purpose  a  pack  board  frame, 
either  with  or  without  an  attached 
sack  should  be  used. 

One  point  to  remember  is  to  keep 
a  straight  position  while  hiking.  The 
straighter  you  stand,  the  more  com¬ 
fortable  you  will  be  and  the  less 
energy  you  will  waste.  Also,  to  get 
full  efficiency  from  the  pack  frame 
design,  the  load  must  be  close  to  the 
body  and  relatively  high. 

Of  the  several  types  of  pack  frames 
available,  those  curved  to  fit  the  back 
either  vertically  or  horizontally  are 
best.  The  pack  should  also  allow  for 
ventilation  for  your  back.  Frames 
having  a  flat,  tightly  laced  canvas 
panel  against  the  back  are  the  least 
desirable. 


There  are  tw o  back  pack  accessor¬ 
ies  which  are  often  overlooked,  but 
they  give  added  comfort.  The  first  is  a 
waist  strap  or  hip  belt.This  is  a  wide 
strap  attached  low  on  the  frame, 
which  supports  the  load.  The  idea 
here  is  to  shift  most  of  the  load 
onto  your  hips.  Hipbelts  can  take 
50  per  cent  of  the  load  off  your 
shoulders. 

The  second  accessory  is  the  tump¬ 
line.  This  is  a  wide  pad  of  band  which 
is  positioned  over  the  forehead,  and  is 
attached  to  the  pack  with  two  lines 
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When  the  occupants  would  not 
obey  Lucas’  orders,  he  asked  the 
police  officers  to  tell  the  people  to 
leave.  The  police,  however,  appeared 
they  say,  and  many  people  are  un¬ 
aware  that  the  center  even  exists. 

The  occupiers  had  planned  to  leave 
the  center  Monday  morning,  and  to 
return  the  following  weekend  if  no 
action  was  taken  on  the  demands.  But 
on  Sunday  night,  Lucas,  who  had 
been  out  of  town,  returned  and  order¬ 
ed  the  people  out,  bringing  with  him 
two  Houston  police  officers.  ’ 


unprepared  to  take  sides  in  the 
situation,  and  instead  attempted  to 
act  as  mediators. 

Finally,  the  MCC  people  agreed  to 
leave  on  the  condition  that  Lucas 
would  agree  that  no  one  would  be 
prosecuted  and  that  he  would  publicly 
state  that  the  building  was  not  damag¬ 
ed  (which  it  apparently  was  not). 
Lucas  agreed  to  both  conditions  and 
the  center  was  vacated.  The  two  sides 
met  on  Monday,  Feb.  28,  and  decided 
to  call  another  board  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  seating  of  the  community 
delegate  and  the  seven  demands. 


The  Land 


hooking  onto  two  tails  sewn  on  some 
packs  for  this  purpose.  These  tails  are 
attached  to  the  pack  low  down  and 
far  to  the  rear.  When  the  tumplin  is 
properly  adjusted,  the  head  can  be  put 
into  it  every  so  often  for  a  few 
minutes,  relieving  the  shoulders  of 
their  load  completely. 

Unfortunately,  like  every  other 
marketed  item  in  America,  capitalist 
initiative  dominates  the  prices  on  back 
packs  and  frames.  Therefore,  there 
are  several  name  brands  to  choose 
from.  In  a  matter  of  simple  survival  in 
the  wilderness,  it  may  seem  paradox¬ 
ical  that  to  escape  to  the  wilderness, 
you  have  to  first  turn  to  the  system. 

I  will  focus  on  a  few  well  known 
dependable  brands  of  back  packs. 
Camptrails  has  a  number  of  packs 
suited  for  different  types  of  camping. 
The  cheapest  and  smallest  is  the  “High 
Adventure.”  This  is  a  deep,  straight 
through  bag.  ft  is  made  of  water 
repellent  and  mildew  resistant  cotton 
duck  and  costs  $15.75.  For  larger 
loads,  Camptrails  makes  another  type 
of  high  adventurer  with  five  outside 
pockets.  This  pack  is  made  of  special 
urethan-coated  waterproof  nylon 
weighing  24  ounces  and  costing 
$21.75.  For  normal  size  loads,  in¬ 
cluding  a  sleeping  bag  and  lightweight 
tent,  the  ’‘Skyline”  model  is  adequate. 
This  model  comes  in  two  sizes  weigh-  . 
ing  22  and  24  bunces;  it  costs  $28.25’. 

The  most  expensive  of  the  Camp¬ 


trails  packs  is  the  Horizon,  costing 
$33.50,  and  $20.50  extra  for  a  frame 
with  padded  belt.  This  belt  is  41/?. 
inches  wide,  made  of  '/i  inch  thick 
padding  covered  by  a  waterproof 
nylon  shelL  the  Horizon  has  extra 
large  capacity  with  zippered  openings 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

ObserVhSg  fhe  prices,  you  may  be 
inclined  to  surrender,  exclaiming, 
“mission  impossible.”  However,  there 
is  an  alternative  to  high  prices  for 
suitable  camp  gear. 

One  alternative  to  high  prices  is 
Army-Navy  surplus  store.  These  stores 
carry  a  variety  of  back  packs  and 
frames.  One  brand  is  “Sotraco.”  The 
Mt.  Blanc  model  which  is  made  of 
nylon  on  an  aluminum,  welded  frame 
with  a  hipbelt  is  ideal  for  short, 
wilderness  camping.  The  cost  is  $20. 

If  you  desire  a  day  backpacking 
expedition,  the  “Hylander”  model  for 
$14  is  adequate.  The  best  Sotraco 
pack  is  the  “El  Capitan.”  ’Made  of 
nylon,  this  set  up  comes  on  an  alumin¬ 
um  frame  for  $22.  ’ 

As  you  can  see,  the  subject  of 
packs  is  a  broad  one.  Depending  on 
your  preference,  their  design  can  be 
as  personal  as  a  tailored  suit.  Once 
again,  be  careful  when  buying  any 
type  of  back  pack  and  frame.  Make 
sure*  it  fits  the  type  of  hiking  and 
backpacking  you  intend  to  do. 
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-  Kim  Lowry 
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Witness  in  Berrigan  Trial 


Boyd  Douglas:  Informer  or  Provocateur? 


By  Edward  Zuckerman 
Dispatch  News  Service  International 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.  (DNSI)  -  The 
government’s  key  witness  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  conspiracy  trial  took  the  stand 
this  week,  emerging  from  a  14-month 
cloistering  by  the  Justice  Department 
somewhere  in  the  United  States.  ’ 

Boyd  F.  Douglas,  Jr.,  31-year-old 
ex-convict  and  government  informer, 
is  now  retelling  his  tale  of  a  complex 
alleged  antiwar  conspiracy  at  the  trial 
of  Father  Philip  Berrigan  and  six 
others.  They  are  charged  with  plotting 
to  kidnap  presidential  advisor  Henry 
Kissinger,  to  bomb  government  heat¬ 
ing  tunnels  in  Washington  and  to  raid 
draft  boards  and  other  federal  offices 
in  nine  states. 

Under  heavy  guard,  Douglas  open¬ 
ed  his  testimony  by  saying  that 
Berrigan  had  told  him  he  had  posed  as 
an  electrical  engineer  to  examine  the 
heating  tunnels  in  question.  Douglas 
quoted  Berrigan  as  saying  that  de¬ 
struction  of  the  tunnels  would  have 
the  “utmost  impact”  in  disrupting 
national  government. 

As  Douglas’  testimony  continues, 
the  question  remains:  Will  the  jury 
believe  him? 

Douglas  was  released  from  prison 
and  vanished  into  federal  custodian¬ 
ship  in  December,  1970,  after  testify¬ 
ing  before  a  federal  grand  jury  in 
Harrisburg.  Efforts  by  defense  attorn¬ 
eys  and  reporters  to  find  him  during 
the  last  14  months  have  been  un¬ 
successful. 

Douglas’  record  is  hardly  that  of  an 
ideal  witness.  He  first  went  to  prison 
in  1963  for  trying  to  cash  a  bad  check 
at  an  Army  base  in  Texas  and  im¬ 
personating  an  Army  officer  in  the 
process.  He  was  serving  another 


sentence  for  passing  bad  checks  and 
pulling  a  gun  on  an  FBI  agent  when, 
in  1970,  he  met  Berrigan  in  the 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  federal  penitentiary, 
where  the  priest  was  serving  a  sent¬ 
ence  for  destroying  draft  files. 

For  a  federal  prisoner,  Douglas  led 
a  remarkably  easy  life.  He  left  the 
prison  daily  to  attend  classes  at  near¬ 
by  Bucknell  University  on  a  study- 
release  program.  He  dated  Bucknell 
coeds.  He  drank  expensive  whiskey 
and  chain-smoked  imported  cigarets. 
He  even  bought  a  car  and,  for  a  while, 
kept  an  apartment  in  the  town  of 
Lewisburg,  using  money  he  received 
from  the  government  after  he  was  scar¬ 
red  by  a  prison  medical  experiment. 

Although  Berrigan  was  a  closely 
watched  prisoner  in  a  maximum 
security  prison,  he  easily  came  in 
contact  with  Douglas  —  a  situation 
that  many  Berrigan  supporters  now 
belatedly  find  suspicious. 

Douglas  gained  Berrigan’s  confid¬ 
ence  and  soon  began  smuggling  letters 
between  the  antiwar  priest  and  his 
friends  outside. 

“He  was  the  link  between  Phil  and 
everybody  else,”  recalls  John  Theo¬ 
dore  (Ted)  Click,  a  co-defendant  with 
Berrigan  who  will  later  be  tried 
separately. 

The  letters  Douglas  carried  ended 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  FBI,  including 
two  letters  passed  in  August,  1970, 
that  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  plot 
“to  kidnap  —  in  our  terminology 
make  a  citizens’  arrest  of  —  someone 
like  Henry  Kissinger.”  ' 

There  are  several  theories  about 
how  Douglas  became  an  informer. 
One  currently  popular  among  defense 
sources  is  that  Douglas  started  out  not 
as  an  FBI  plant  but  as  “an  opportunist 


who  was  going  to  sell  out  to  the 
highest  bidder.”  : 

Another  view  holds  that  he  was 
originally  a  sincere  admirer  of  Berri¬ 
gan  and  only  turned  informer  after 
being  caught  with  contraband  letters 
and  threatened  with  punishment. 

This  view  was  supported  by  a 
fellow  inmate  of  Douglas’  who  talked 
to  a  reporter  on  a  bus  leaving  Lewis¬ 
burg  shortly  after  being  released. 

As  this  ex-convict  told  the  story, 
Douglas’  cell  was  searched  and  contra¬ 
band  was  found  sometime  after  he 
began  carrying  Berrigan’s  letters.  Doug¬ 
las  was  nervous  as  he  was  led  off  to 
the  warden’s  office,  but,  when  he 
returned  several  hours  later,  he  had 
resumed  his  characteristic  cocky  man¬ 
ner.  He  told  his  fellow  prisoners, 
“Everything’s  okay.” 

Douglas  sought  a  more  active  role 
in  the  antiwar  movement  than  the 
carrying  of  letters.  He  had  telephone 
conversations  (many  of  which  he  re¬ 
corded)  and  set  up  meetings  in  Lewis¬ 
burg  with  peace  movement  people 
from  all  over  the  Northeast,  including 
those  who  were  later  to  become  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  Harrisburg  case. 

“He  was  a  very  personable  kind  of 
guy,  so  it  was  easy  for  him  to  gain 
your  confidence,”  said  one  person 
who  met  Douglas  in  1970  and  has 
been  named  by  the  government  as  a 
draft  board  raider. 

For  the  Harrisburg  defendants  and 
others,  that  confidence  was  ill-placed. 
On  Sept.  6,  1970,  Glick  and  seven 
others  were  surprised  by  police  during 
pre-dawn  hours  as  they  were  leaving 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  federal  building 
after  raiding  the  offices  of  Selective 
Service,  U.S.  Attorney  and  FBI  there. 

“He  (Douglas)  knew  about  it. 


which  is  probably  why  we  were 
caught,”  Glick  said  recently,  after 
serving  10  months  for  the  Rochester 
action. 

Many  of  the  meetings  and  phone 
calls  in  which  Douglas  participated 
were  eventually  cited  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  indictment  as  “overt  acts.’  in 
“furtherance”  of  the  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy.  ’ 

This  has  raised  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Douglas  was  a  pro¬ 
vocateur  as  well  as  ah  informer.  The 
defense  will  claim  he  was.  ’ 

Not  only  did  he  instigate  those 
meetings  and  discussions  that  were 
later  cited  as  conspiratorial  acts,  but 
he  also  told  his  (antiwar)  friends  he 
had  been  trained  in  the  use  of  ex¬ 
plosives  by  the  Army,  and  that  that 
knowledge  might  “come  in  handy” 
some  day. 

He  maintained  a  “general  encourag¬ 
ing  tone”  about  illegal  acts,  said  a 
Bucknell  friend  of  Douglas.  And  Glick 
said,  “He  was  always  talking  about 
being  ‘into  a  really  big  action’.  ” 

Perhaps  Douglas’  most  blatantly 
provocative  gesture  came  in  relation 
to  the  alleged  Kissinger  kidnapping 
plot.  After  reading  the  letter  that 
proposed  it,  defense  sources  say, 
Douglas  wrote  a  letter  of  his  own 
endorsing  the  idea  and  proposing  that 
the  kidnappers  should  use  a  gun, 
which  he  said  he  could  supply.  ’ 

Douglas’  testimony  will  be  support¬ 
ed  wherever  possible  by  tape  record¬ 
ings  and  other  government  witnesses 
as  the  Harrisburg  trial  unfolds,  but" 
his  veracity  will  remain  an  issue. 

Douglas’  father  told  a  reporter  last 
year,  “He  has  told  so  many  lies 
practically  all  his  life  that  I  can’t 
believe  anything  he  says.”  1 


M*.  Davis,  here  with  defense  attorneys  Howard  Moore  and  Margaret  Burnham. 


Free  on  Bail ! 

Special  to  Space  Gty! 

PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Shortly  after  6:30  p.m.  oh  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  Angela 
Yvonne  Davis  walked  out  of  the  Palo  Alto  Holding  Facility  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  jail,  free  on  $102,500  bail. 

She  paused  to  smile  at  a  crowd  of  some  100  supporters  who  had  gathered  at 
the  jail;  saluting  them  with  a  raised  fist,  she  then  climbed  into  a  waiting  car.  Ms. 
Davis  was  driven  to  a  private  home,  the  location  of  which  was  not  revealed;  it 
had  been  approved  by  Superior  Court  Judge  Richard  Arnason. 

After  more  than  16  months  of  imprisonment  in  New  York  and  California, 
Angela  was  once  more  free  to  walk  the  streets. 

Relatively  free,  that  is.  In  San  Jose  at  the  Santa  Clara  County  courthouse,  her 
trial  has  just  begun  on  charges  of  murder,  kidnap  and  conspiracy  stemming  from 
the  jailbreak  attempt  at  the  Marin  County  courthouse  Aug.  7,  1970.  If  convicted, 
she  could  receive  a  maximum  sentence  of  life  imprisonment.  Also,  the  terms  of 
her  bail  restrict  her  to  the  six  counties  around  San  Francisco  and  prohibit  her 
from  attending  any  public  meeting  “at  which  an  unlawful  incident  might  occur.” 


Despite  all  this,  it  was  still  hard  for  Angela’s  supporters  in  the  Bay  Area, 
many  of  whom  have  been  working  in  her  defense  since  her  arrest  in  New  York 
City,  Oct.  13,  1970,  not  to  relax  and  celebrate  a  little.  Most  of  them  did,  and 
the  rejoicing  began  as  early  as  1 :30  p.m.'  the  day  of  her  release,  when  Howard 
Moore,  Angela’s  chief  defense  attorney,  left  the  Santa  Clara  County  courthouse 
and  told  waiting  supporters,  “We  got  what  we  came  for.” 

Arnason,  the  presiding  judge  in  the  Davis  case,  overruled  objections  from 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Albert  Harris,  Jr.,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  declared 
that  Angela  should  be  released  on  $100,000  bond.  A  cash  bond  of  $2,500  was 
posted  and  $100,000  in  surity  was  put  up  by  the  McAfee  Family  Cooperative  of 
Fresno,  Calif. 

A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  at  the  Solidarity  Center,  the  San  Jose  office  of 
the  Angela  Davis  Defense  Committee,  broke  into  an  uproar  and  a  party  when 
Angela,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  various  defense  workers  and  a  clutch  of 
bodyguards  burst  into  the  room.  The  meeting  was  quickly  adjourned,  and  Angela 
went  around  the  room  to  thank  personally  those  who  had  been  working  for  her 
defense.  Some  she  had  known  for  a  long  time;  others  she  was  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life. 

Angela  appeared  tired,  slightly  stoop-shouldered  and  thin.  Before  leaving,  she 
made  a  statement  to  her  supporters: 

“I  appreciate  everything  all  the  sisters  and  brothers  have  done.  I  just  can’t 
tell  you  how  it  feels.  It’s  so  beautiful  to  be  able  to  walk  out  and  breathe  fresh 
air  and  it’s  also  so  beautiful  to  know  that  I  can  give  so  much  more  of  myself  to 
the  struggle  to  free  all  political  prisoners.  To  free  Ruchell,  free  the  Soledad 
Brothers,  the  San  Quentin  Six  and  then  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
sisters  and  brothers  whose  names  we  don’t  know  who  are  in  jails  and  prisons  all 
across  this  country,  who  all  have  to  be  freed.”  ' 

“Ruchell”  is  Ruchell  Magee,  a  San  Quentin  inmate  who  has  been  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Judge  Harold  Haley  during  the  Marin  County  incident.  The 
Soledad  Brothers,  John  Cluchette  and  Fleeta  Drumgo,  are  two  inmates  at  Sole- 
dad  State  Prison,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  white  prison  guard.  The  San 
Quentin  Si*,  which  includes  Drumgo,  are  all  inmates  on  the  Adjustment  Wing 
of  that  prison,  who  have  been  charged  with  the  murder  of  three, other  inmates 
and  two  prison  guards  on  Aug.  21,  1971,  the  day  Soledad  Brother  George  Jack- 
son  was  killed  by  prison  guards  in  an  alleged  escape  attempt.  (Angela  Davis  was 
active  in  the  defense  of  the  Soledad  Brothers  before  the  Aug.  7  incident.) 

Then  John  McAfee,  of  the  cooperative  that  posted  the  bond,  told  the  party: 

“Let’s  all  of  us  push  the  cause  of  Angela  and  the  cause  of  humanity  to  the 
hilt.  This  land  we  put  up  is  not  capitalist  land  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word.” 
the  middle-aged  white  man  sard.  “We  are  a  co-operative  of  working  people  hang¬ 
ing  together  for  a  common  cause.  Your  common  cause  has  freed  Angela  today, 
and  I  honor  you  very,  very  highly  for  it.”  c«- 1.  on  19 
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Speaks  at  UH 


Rennie  Davis 


by  Rick  Fine 

Chicago  8  defendant  Rennie  Davis 
came  to  town  recently  to  discuss  the 
changing  mood  in  Vietnam  and  its 
effects  here  on  the  home  front  Davis, 
who  presently  faces  conspiracy  charges 
for  his  role  in  the  Mayday  actions  in 
Washington  last  spring,  is  a  national  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  Peoples’  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice,  which  has  em¬ 
barked  on  an  “Evict  Nixon”  campaign. 

He  compared  recollections  of  his 
two  visits  to  North  Vietnam,  the  first 
in  October,  1967.  Once  he  witnessed 
a  U.S.  air  reconnaissance  plane  flying 
directly  overhead,  taking  photographs 
of  the  entire  countryside.  These 
photos  were  then  flown  to  the  7th 
Fleet,  wired  to  an  underground  bunker 
in  Saigon  where  targets  were  picked, 
and  sent  back  to  the  7th  Fleet  where, 
12  to  24  hours  later,  strike  jets  would 
take  off  for  their  targets. 

During  this  time,  a  sort  of  “nightly 
waltz”  would  take  place  in  North 
Vietnam.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  would  move  everything  they 
could  lift,  so  the  entire  countryside 
would  change.  Thus  U.S.  planes  com¬ 
ing  even  12  hours  later  would  bomb 
empty  fields,  bridges  that  were  no  long¬ 
er  there,  and  so  on.  Sort  of  a  drama¬ 
tization  of  man  versus  machine,  and 
how  people,  if  they  are  really  together, 
are  able  to  overcome  the  tyranny  of 
the  machine. 

In  1969,  Davis  visited  North  Viet¬ 
nam  a  second  time,  this  time  traveling 
as  far  as  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  Again 
a  reconnaissance  plane  flew  over,  so 
Davis  waved  and  said,  “Cheese.”  But 
this  time  the  Vietnamese  whisked  him 
into  a  jeep  and  sped  out  of  the  area. 
Within  five  minutes  shells  from  South 
Vietnam  began  to  pour  into  the  DMZ. 

WAR  BY  COMPUTER 

The  difference  between  these  two 
experiences  signifies  what  General  West¬ 
moreland  labeled  a  “quantum  leap”  in 
warfare.  Though  we  are  told  that  it  is 
in  our  military  interests  to  get  out  of 
Indochina,  there  now  exists  a  whole 
new  rationale,  a  whole  new  excitement, 
a  whole  new  military  vision  that  makes 
people  like  Westmoreland  want  very 
much  to  stay. 

Take,  for  example,  a  device  called 
the  “air-delivered  seismic  intrusion  de¬ 
tector.”  Released  from  a  plane  at  5  00 
mph,  this  $1900  instrument  is  cushion¬ 
ed  by  an  aerodynamic  brake  so  the 
shell  drives  into  the  ground  with  an 
antenna  protruding  out  the  end.  This 
antenna  is  painted  jungle  green  and  de¬ 
signed  to  resemble  a  common  plant. 

Any  living  animal  —  man,  woman, 
child,  water  buffalo,  water  buffalo  boy 
-  passing  by  this  sensor  is  recorded, 
and  a  signal  is  transmitted  from  the 
antenna  to  a  high-flying  EC  121  and  re¬ 
layed  to  the  “Infiltration  Surveillance 
Center”  in  Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand. 

Inside  the  center  a  huge  36065  IBM 
computer  picks  up  the  signal  and  flash¬ 
es  on  a  printout,  and  then  on  a  screen 
in  front  of  the  computer  operators,  a 
small  signal  illuminating  part  of  the 
landscape  of  Indochina.  A  man  watch¬ 
ing  the  signal  can  immediately  ar.d  pre¬ 
cisely  determine  its  coordinates,  which 
are  then  radioed  to  the  Airborne  Battle 
Command,  which  allocates  strike  air¬ 
craft.  A  pilot  then  takes  the  coordin¬ 
ates  and  feeds  then  into  a  computer 
on  his  plane,  which  flies  by  computer 
to  the  point  of  the  original  sensor  sig¬ 
nal. 

As  the  coordinates  of  the  computer 
and  the  plane  come  together,  a  ground 
computer  triggers  a  signal  to  the  plane 
which  automatically  releases  the  bombs 
on  the  man,  the  woman,  the  child , 
the  water  buffalo  or  the  water  buffalo 
boy.  The  length  of  time  from  the  sen¬ 
sor  transmission  to  the  bombings  is 
five  minutes. 


NIXON  AS  A  PEACE  CANDI¬ 
DATE 


to  form  a  provisional  government,  a 
third  of  which  would  be  NLF  and  two- 
thirds  non-NLF.  Then  that  govern¬ 
ment  would  organize  a  democratic 
election  to  establish  the  new  govern¬ 
ment. 


So  we  have  this  incredible  situation 
where  most  of  the  American  people 
think  the  war  is  winding  down.  Davis 
points  out  that  every  month  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  in  office  he  dropped  60, 
000  tons  of  bombs  on  the  people  of 
Indochina,  but  every  month  Nixon  has 
been  in  power' he’s  dropped  96,000 
tons  of  bombs.  And  we  have  the  anti¬ 
cipated  spectacle  of  a  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  in  which  Richard  Nixon  will  run 
as  a  peace  candidate  -  a  peace  candi¬ 
date  who  has  killed,  crippled  or  driven 
into  refuge  camps  three  million  people. 
Imagine  a  peace  candidate  who  has 
dropped  300  Hiroshimas  on  tiny  Indo¬ 
china. 


Rennie  Davis 


The  military  says  it  took  hundreds 
of  years  to  develop  the  mobile  armor¬ 
ed  division.  It  took  over  20  years  to 
develop  the  fully  air-mobile  division. 
Yet  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
military  and  scientific  communities, 
it  will  take  only  one  decade  to  perfect 
and  install  the  fully  automated  battle¬ 
field. 

“RICHEST  PIECE  OF  REAL  ES¬ 
TATE  IN  THE  WORLD” 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  real 
reason  for  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam, 
Davis  cited  a  1969  report  to  Nixon  by 
David  Lillianthol,  former  head  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Lillian¬ 
thol  called  the  Mekong  Delta  the  rich¬ 
est  piece  of  real  estate  in  the  world. 
Vietnam  contains  roads,  communica¬ 
tions  systems,  transportation  systems, 
ports  and  a  working  class  trained  to  use 
American  technology  -  all  unpreceden¬ 
ted  anywhere  in  Asia  except  Japan. 
Lillianthol  asserts  that  just  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam  may  be  the  richest 
oil  reserve  in  the  world. 


fense  forces”  and  has  littered  the  coun¬ 
tryside  with  CIA-trained  agents  whose 
task  is  to  root  out  anyone  suspected  of 
Viet  Cong  affiliations.  So  Nixon  asks 
people  who  have  led  a  liberation  strug¬ 
gle  to  surface  publicly  and  to  take  pub¬ 
lic  leadership  in  an  election,  when 
agents  are  right  there  with  the  sole 
mission  of  assassinating  anyone  they 
believe  to  be  VC. 

The  Vietnamese,  Davis  says,  think 
Richard  Nixon  has  gone  bananas.  Dav¬ 
is  suggests  that  Madame  Binh’s  seven- 
point  proposal  calls  for  true  democrat¬ 
ic  elections.  She  would  start  by  dis¬ 
mantling  the  entire  police  state  appara¬ 
tus.  Next  a  coalition  of  present  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  Buddists,  war  veter¬ 
ans,  students  and  others  would  join 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front 


Nevertheless,  Davis  says,  Nixon  is 
having  his  problems.  Within  90  miles 
of  the  Laos  capital,  Pathet  Lao  troops 
have  broken  through  the  last  strong¬ 
hold  and  are  moving  into  the  open 
plain  that  separates  them  from  the  cap- 
itol  itself.  Phnom  Penh  is  virtually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  NLF  forces  in  Cambodia. 
And  fighting  is  going  on  25  miles  south 
of  Saigon. 

So  while  projecting  a  guise  of  peace, 
Nixon  must  deliver  a  decisive  military 
blow  to  the  Vietnamese  offensive  right 
now.  According  to  Davis,  Nixon  can 
pursue  any  of  a  wide  range  of  possibil¬ 
ities.  Already  three  major  aircraft 
carriers  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Al¬ 
ready  nearly  40  B52s  have  been  moved 
into  Thailand.  And  the  aerial  bom¬ 
bardment  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
heaviest  period  in  the  history  of  the 
war. 

Then  Davis  cited  an  almost  phen¬ 
omenal  operation  taking  place.  In  the 
northern  most  part  of  South  Vietnam, 
large  numbers  of  civilians  are  being 
forcibly  evacuated  out  of  their  homes 
by  300  or  400  miles,  in  direct  violation 
of  Article  49  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 
The  last  time  a  forcible  transfer  of  the 
population  took  place  was  in  late  Dec¬ 
ember  -  early  January,  1970-71.  At 
that  time  the  Chinese  news  agency 


So,  according  to  Davis,  we  are  not 
in  Vietnam  to  contain  a  socialist  revol¬ 
ution,  but  for  the  most  classical  of  im¬ 
perialist  reasons.  And  the  pressure  to 
remain  in  Vietnam  exerted  by  a  signi¬ 
ficant  wing  of  the  ruling  class  -  the 
military  and  economic  interests  -  is 
greater  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  This,  says  Davis, 
is  the  essential  backdrop  to  the  whole 
Nixon  strategy. 


The  Nixon  strategy  centers  on  his 
eight-point  peace  propaganda  move¬ 
ment.  Nixon  will  agree  to  withdraw 
all  U.S.  troops  within  six  months  if 
the  Vietnamese  will  return  the  POWs 
and  surrender  their  arms  and  positions. 
Thieu  would  then  step  down  from 
office  for  30  days,  and  an  internation¬ 
al  body  would  enter  to  oversee  demo¬ 
cratic  elections  to  choose  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Davis  claims  that  Nixon  fails  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  has  created  a  vast  police 
state  in  South  Vietnam  that  has  press- 
ganged  over  a  million  Vietnamese  into 
a  puppet  army,  that  has  press-ganged 
almost  as  many  into  “regional  self-de- 
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suddenly  suspended  service;  this  had 
not  occurred  since  the  invasions  of 
Korea  and  India.  It  was  immediately 
suspected  that  China  was  on  the  verge 
of  launching  an  offensive  against  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  large  numbers 
of  Chinese  troops  were  being  mobil¬ 
ized  in  the  southern  part  of  China. 

Suddenly  China  issued  this  stark 
warning:  the  United  States  under  no 
conditions,  was  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
of  any  kind  at  any  time  in  Indochina. 
As  a  result,  the  forcible  evacuation 
immediately  stopped,  and  all  the  rum¬ 
ors  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  were 
to  be  introduced  fell  by  the  wayside. 

Now,  however,  since  January,  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  people  are 
again  being  forcibly  removed  from 
their  homes  in  the  same  area.  The  cur¬ 
rent  opinion  of  persons  involved  in  the 
project  is  that  one  of  the  options  being 
strongly  considered  by  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration  is  the  creation  of  a  radio¬ 
active  nuclear  shield,  from  the  east 
coast  of  South  Vietnam  all  the  way 
across  the  DMZ  and  into  Laos.  One 
method  might  be  to  use  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  radioactive  waste  that  exist  in 
this  country,  moving  it  in  solid  form 
to  South  Vietnam,  depositing  a  radio¬ 
active  rod  into  the  solid  form  to  turn 
it  into  a  liquid,  then  pouring  radioac¬ 
tive  liquid  material  in  a  60-mile  strip 
right  across  the  DMZ.  Any  living  thing 
that  would  try  to  cross  that  area  in  the 
next  ten  years  would  be  burned  alive. 
This  plan  is  definitely  on  Nixon’s  agen¬ 
da  of  options. 

CAN  WE  STOP  THE  INDOCHIN¬ 
ESE  NIGHTMARE? 

Davis  declared  this  period  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
“because  this  period  offers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  end  this  bloody  nightmare, 
or,  because  we  failed  to  get  it  together 
and  to  move  and  to  see  and  to  be  con¬ 
scious  and  to  touch  again  and  to  some¬ 
how  break  out  of  the  isolation  of  our 
lives,  to  allow  this  period  to  be  lost  and 
to  allow  the  Indochinese  nightmare  to 
pass  into  another  whole  stage. 

“I  believe  that  1972  America  is  just 
like  1954  France.  Finally  the  military 
has  been  defeated  in  Indochina  by  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  the  population  has 
had  it  with  the  war  and  sees  that  the 
Vietnamese  people  are  unbeatable  and 
should  have  their  own  country  for 
themselves,  and  the  ruling  class  has 
has  been  significantly  humiliated  and 
defeated  and  divided.  Finally  it  reach¬ 
es  a  point  in  society  where  it’s  possible 


BLACK  SEA  NOT  RED 

A  four-day  “show  the  flag”  cruise 
will  soon  be  initiated  by  two  Navy 
destroyers  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
United  States  has  made  periodic  naval 
visits  to  the  Black  Sea  over  the  past 
10  years  as  “a  way  of  showing  the 
area  is  not  a  Russian  lake.” 


MINUTEMEN  ORGANIZING 
AUTONOMOUS  UNITS 

Robert  DeFugh,  the  imprisoned 
leader  of  the  Minutemen,  (a  militant, 
right  wing  group),  said  his  group  is 
now  operating  in  individual  units 
“without  central  control  or  leader¬ 
ship.”  DeFugh  was  interviewed  by 
mail  by  the  St.  Louis  Post  dispatch; 
the  paper  carried  the  story  last  week. 


to  end  the  war  with  just  a  change  in 
administration. 

“Yet  to  even  raise  the  question 
raises  a  knot  in  your  stomach.  Is  it 
that  we  would  once  again  get  involved 
in  electoral  politics  as  some  people  did 
in  ’68?  Is  it  that  once  again  we  must 
somehow  choosebetween  the  tweedle- 
dees  and  tweedledums  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  parties?  Is  it 
that  once  again  we’re  going  to  yry  to 
cover  over  the  fact  that  both  political 
parties  are  hopelessly  tied  to  the  same 
entrenched  special  interests?  Is  it  that 
all  the  lessons  we  have  learned  about 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  two-party  sy¬ 
stem  are  to  be  thrown  away? 

“Obviously,  the  answer  is  no.  But 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  is  one  where 
we  do  and  what  we  say  and  how  we 
act  in  the  next  six  months  is  going  to 
determine,  in  my  view,  whether  the 
war  ends  or  goes  on  interminably. 

“First  of  all,  the  anti-war  movement 
must  now  put  forward  a  position  that 
is  clear,  specific  and  detailed  as  to  how 
the  war  must  end.  It  must  make  clear 
that  the  lynch-pin  of  the  Vietnam 
policy  is  the  corrupt  ,  fascist  Thieu 
regime.  It  must  reject  the  Democratic 
party  talk  of  ‘doing  everything  short 
of  surrender.’ 

“We  must  instead  say  that  this  is 
precisely  what  must  happen.  Aid  - 
military  and  economic  -  must  be  sus¬ 
pended  forever  to  this  corrupt  Thieu 
regime.  The  lynch-pin  has  to  be  pulled. 
There  has  to  be  a  surrender  so  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  can  reclaim 
their  country. 

“We  have  to  describe  specifically 
the  steps  to  getting  out  of  Vietnam: 
setting  a  date  for  the  total  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces;  indicating  that  when 
we  say  all  U.S.  forces  we  mean  all 
military  bases  in  Laos,  Thailand,  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  South  Vietnam;  that  we  in¬ 
tend  to  withdraw  all  support  from  the 
puppet  regimes  the  U.S.  has  establish¬ 
ed  in  those  countries;  and  allowing  the 
individuals  in  those  regimes  to  join  the 
national  liberation  forces  in  working 
out  a  coalition  government  that  can 
organize  an  election  in  each  of  those 
countries.  Then,  under  those  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  possible  for  the  Vietnamese, 
the  Laotians  and  the  Cambodians  to 
release  the  American  POWs. 

“Then  we  need  to  find  a  way  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  fact  that  the  Humphreys,  the 
Muskies,  the  Jacksons,  the  Wallaces, 
the  Nixons,  and  all  of  the  people  really 
who  are  frontrunners  in  this  electoral 
farce  have  no  position  that  will  end 


TWO  MEN  IN  GEORGIA 
INDICTED  FOR  BOMBINGS 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  says 
that  two  young  men  charged  with 
bombing  a  military  induction  center 
in  Atlanta  and  an  Army  recruiting 
office  also  in  Georgia  are  not  members 
of  any  of  the  Department’s  subversive 
organizations,  according  to  Earth 
News. 

“As  far  as  we  know  they  just 
decided  to  go  out  on  their  own  and  do 
it,”  Bob  Stevenson  at  the  Justice 
Department  said. 

The  two,  James  Brewer  and  Randy 
Davis,  were  indicted  recently  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  for  setting  the 
bombs.  Maximum  penalty  upon  con¬ 
viction  would  be  1 0  years  in  jail  and  a 
$10,000  fine  —  if  no  one  had  been 
hurt. 

Unfortunately  for  Brewer,  who  is 
charged  with  being  absent  without 
leave  from  the  Army,  a  janitor  was  in 
one  of  the  buildings  and  was  slightly 
injured.  Maximum  sentence  for  bomb¬ 
ing  a  federal  building  and  injuring 
someone  is  20  years  in  prison  and  a 
$20,000  fine. 

The  two  22-year-olds  are  likely  to 
do  even  more  prison  time  if  convicted, 
however,  because  they  are  also  charg¬ 
ed  with  conspiracy  and  with  destroy¬ 
ing  government  records. 

The  bombs  did  not  cause  major 
damage. 


the  war,  but  instead  have  a  position 
that  will  insure  its  continuation.  We 
need  a  way  to  confront  every  single 
presidential  candidate  and  every  single 
delegate  to  both  conventions,  and  find 
out  exactly  what  they  say  to  the  anti¬ 
war  position  on  ending  the  war  and 
using  the  vast  funds  that  are  squander¬ 
ed  on  imperialism  and  mass  murder  in 
Indochina  to  improve  the  lives  and 
conditions  of  the  people  who  work 
and  who  struggle  here  in  this  country. 

“CITIZENS  ACTION  PLEDGE” 

“We  need  to  begin  bringing  our  cul¬ 
ture  and  politics  together  so  that  we 
can  assemble  ourselves.  We  intend  to 
hold  an  anti-war  rally  of  50,000  people 
in  Florida  to  issue  this  statement,  and 
then  immediately  go  to  Miami  and 
put  together  an  enormous  rally  where 
the  whole  political  focus  will  be  on 
the  problems  of  the  aged,  and  how 
Social  Security  rake-offs  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  go  on  year  after  year  because 
the  U.S.  refuses  to  let  go  of  its  imper¬ 
ialist  venture  in  Indochina.  We  need 
to  raise  $15,000  -  20,000  in  Miami 
and  then  give  it  to  a  senior  citizens  pro¬ 
ject  as  a  contribution  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  anti-war  movement. 

“We  need  to  tell  the  people  of 
Miami  that  we  intend  to  go  in  tens  of 
thousands  to  surround  the  Miami  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  Convention  this  summer 
and  demand  no  less  than  a  committ¬ 
ment  to  this  ‘citizens’  action  pledge.” 
We  need  to  make  it  clear  that  when 
we  go  to  Miami  it’s  simply  a  warmup 
for  putting  half  a  million  people  in 
San  Diego  to  surround  the  Republican 
Convention  and  do  the  same  thing 
there.  We  need  to  find  a  way  to  inject 
into  this  campaign  the  fact  that  politi¬ 
cians  who  come  to  Houston  or  Maimi 
or  San  Diego  or  whereever  who  can’t 
say  no  should  be  driven  into  the  sea. 

“All  of  that  has  a  kind  of  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  past  -  coming  together, 
actions  again,  energy  instead  of  passiv¬ 
ity.  It  will  be  a  different  kind  of  ener¬ 
gy,  I  think.  When  we  assemble  50,000 
people,  it  might  be  that  things  might 
begin  by  just  chanting  ‘om,’  or  allow¬ 
ing  the  consciousness  that’s  growing 
in  our  heads  to  be  felt  in  the  vibrations 
of  our  togetherness. 

“Some  of  you  know  precisely  what 
Pm  talking  about,  and  some  of  you 
probably  think  I’ve  gone  berserk.  But 
if  it’s  possible  for  us  to  get  in  touch 
with  just  how  grave  the  period  is,  then 
it  will  be  possible  in  the  spring  and 
summer  to  see  ourselves  come  together 


PHARR  LEADER 
FOUND  INNOCENT 

Efrain  Fernandez,  a  ch  —a no  leader 
from  Pharr,  was  found  innocent  last 
week,  of  charges  connected  with  the 
Feb.  6,  1971  Pharr  riot.  Fernandez, 
who  has  been  active  with  MAYO,  the 
United  Farm  workers  and  La  Raza 
Unida  party  had  been  accused  of 
breaking  the  windshield  of  a  Pharr 
Fire  Department  vehicle  in  the  riot 
which  saw  one  person  shot  to  death, 
and  several  injured.  During  the  incid¬ 
ent,  a  large  force  of  lawmen  using 
guns,  clubs,  fire  hoses  and  tear  gas 
dispersed  a  crowd  of  demonstrators. 
The  jury  of  seven  women  and  five 
men  took  only  an  hour  and  39 
minutes  before  pronouncing  Fern¬ 
andez  “not  guilty.” 

KLEINDIENST 
SUPPORTS  WIRETAPPING 
R  ichard  Kleindienst,  Nixon’s  choice 
to  replace  John  Mitchell  as  attorney 
general  (which  he  will  probably  do 
despite  opposition  from  Senate  liber¬ 
als)  vowed  to  continue  wiretapping 
without  court  authorization  for  “in¬ 
telligence  gathering  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,”  until  and  unless 
the  U.S. :  Supreme  Court  bans  the 
practice.  Kleindienst  said  wiretapping 
is  done  in  a  limited  number  of  cases 
and  often  “without  the  thought  of 
prosecuting”  the  subjects  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Supreme  Court 
heard  arguments  on  the  question  last 
Thursday  and  is  expected  to  make  a 
ruling  before  June. 


in  a  way  more  powerful,  more  together 
than  at  any  other  time.  If  we  don’t  do 
that,  then  I  think  everyone  in  this 
room  will  have  to  bear  some  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  what  happens. 

“Vietnam,  in  many  ways  has  raised 
probably  the  most  important  question 
of  the  twentieth  century.  And  the 
Vietnamese  people  offer  the  people  of 
the  whole  world,  particularly  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  the  most  profound  lesson 
of  the  twentieth  century:  that  against 
the  sensor,  against  the  FI 05,  against 
214  Hiroshimas  a  week,  against  the 
strike-guided  missile,  against  the  laser- 
guided  bomb,  against  the  machine, 
ordinary  people  can  win. 

“Despite  all  the  barbarity  carried 
out  against  them,  the  Vietnamese  peo¬ 
ple,  because  of  their  cultural  exper¬ 
iences  through  the  ages,  learned  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  wages  war  against  them  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  the  people  of 
that  country. 


“It  is  a  fact  that  the  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  people  love  the  American  people. 
No  American  who  has  been  to  Hanoi 
has  quite  been  able  to  explain  that 
when  you  announce  to  an  unorganized 
crowd  of  Vietnamese  in  North  Vietnam 
that  you  are  an  American,  the  crowd 
breaks  out  into  spontaneous  applause. 
Embraces.  And  there’s  almost  an  eerie 
sense  of  unreality  to  a  people  who 
are  so  human  that  you  actually,  witness 
the  spectacle  in  Hanoi  of  two .  men 
walking  hand  in  hand  down  the  street  - 
unafraid. 

“And  you  see  that  the  country  Cur¬ 
tis  LeMay  once  promised  to  bomb  back 
into  the  stone  age  may  very  well  be  a 
country  that  has  already  moved  itself 
into  the  twenty-first  century,  in  terms 
of  how  they  regard  and  treat  and  love 
and  care  for  one  another. 

“I  suspect  that  everyone  in  this 
room  knows  secretly  or  openly  that 
it’s  just  possible  that  what  we  thought 
about  the  Vietnamese  is  just  the  oppos¬ 
ite  —  that  we  are  the  barbarians  and 
they  are  the  civilization,  and  it  is  our 
future  to  receive  them  and  learn  from 
them  and  embrace  them  for  what  they 
have  come  to  represent  in  an  age  of 
ahumanity  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  to  get  back  in  touch  with  that 
if  we  are  to  move  against  all  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  keep  us  from  moving  in 
this  period.  I  just  pray  that  we  will.” 


U.S.  TO  SEND 
MISSILES  TO  VENEZUELA 

Informed  sources  say  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  supply  Venezuela  > 
with  100  air-to-air  missies  to  offset 
the  military  superiority  of  the  Latin 
American  country’s  two  principal 
neighbors.  Colombia  and  Brazil.  This 
would  be  the  first  time  the  United 
States  has  sent  air-to-air  missiles  to 
Latin  America. 


DeFugh  said  that  the  Minutemen 
were  deliberately  organized  with  the 
expectation  that  the  separate  units 
would,  in  case  of  enemy  occupation, 
function  autonomously.”  He  said  that 
the  separate  unit  phase  was  in  effect 
because  of  the  unexpectedly  strong 
opposition  to  the  organization  by 
certain  elements  within  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  DeFugh  said  the  Minute- 
men’s  future  depends  “not  only  on 
political  events  but  also  on  social  and 
cultural  trends  that  are  difficult  to 
predict.” 
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“The  CAA  is  now  the  governing 
body,”  Adler  explained.  “We  are 
going  through  a  great  period  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  confusion,  like  all  in¬ 
stitutions,  questioning  our  role.  One 
of  our  problems  is  that  we  are  in  the 
twentieth  century  and  still  trying  to 
operate  our  museums  with  nineteenth 
century  attitudes.” 

For  the  last  two  years  Adler  has 
been  searching  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  artists  who  will 
best  demonstrate  the  concept  of  the 
New  Museum. 

“I  am  tired  of  theme  shows,  safe 
shows,  and  of  people  trying  to  lock  in 
everything,”  he  said,  “and  have  finally 
come  up  with  simply  ten  artists,  with 
different  ideas,  each  the  best  in 
his  area.  The  shows  title  is  self- 
explanatory,  ‘10,’ just  plain  ‘10’.” 

“Museums  as  they  are  today  can¬ 
not  run  as  an  educational  institution. 
People  approach  the  museum  happy 
and  very  relaxed,  then  suddenly  they 
walk  in  and  become  uptight.  They 
can’t  take  the  work  naturally.”  So 
Adler  feels  the  solution  is  “to  take  it 
to  them  and  present  it  to  them  in  t|ie 
unexpected.” 

The  aluminum  building  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Bissonnet  and  Montrose  is 
certainly  planned  to  arouse  the 
curiousity  of  onlookers.  Because  it 
doesn’t  look  like  a  museum,  most 
people  will  enter  expecting  the  un¬ 
expected. 

“The  building  is  not  a  monument. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  under  $1  million 
dollars.  It  is  a  flexible,  honest  build¬ 
ing  —  no  marble,  no  rare  woods  — 
basically  an  airplane  hangar.  It  is  an 
educational  center,  where  people  can 
learn,  or  just  experience.”  : 

Adler  envisions  the  museum  build¬ 
ing  as  a  space  station,  a  “launching 
pad,”  that  will  have  satellites  all  over 
the  city.  '  He  sees  the  interior  as 
Duchampian,  and  sincerely  feels  the 
need  to  do  away  with  the  irrelevent 
ideas  that  are  associated  with  a 
traditional  museum. 

There  are,  however,  certain  things 
that  the  CAM,  as  an  organization,  can¬ 
not  ignore.  It,  too,  must  think  ahead, 
and  as  any  business  must  secure 
collateral.  Although  the  CAM  does 
not  actively  collect,  it  does  have  a 
collection.  There  must  be  some  custo¬ 
dial  function,  but  the  important  thing 
is  not  to  make  collection  the  main 
objective.  “If  we  are  going  to  present 
ideas  and  materials  of  now  it  is 
ridiculous  for  us  to  start  weighing 


Adler 


by  Ann  Jorjorian 

Not  so  long  ago,  any  exhibition  of 
modern  art  referred  to  Cezanne,  to 
Cubism  or  to  Klee’s  universal  Geviert. 
Today  all  is  changed:  the  materials 
have  changed  as  well  as  the  uses  to 
which  that  material  is  put.  The  truly 
modern  exhibition  includes  materials 
and  uses  characteristic  of  our  times. 

In  a  recent  Space  City!  interview, 
Sebastian  Adler,  for  six  years  director 
of  the  Contemporary  Arts  Museum 
(CAM),  shared  his  ideas  on  how  the 
art  of  today  can  be  most  effectively 
presented  and  how  the  CAM  can  best 
exhibit  contemporary  art  in  Houston. 

“The  role  of  the  CAM  is  to  be  an 
educational  institution,”  Adler  said. 
“To  raise  the  level  of  communication 


between  the  public  and  art,  by  relat¬ 
ing  the  exhibit  to  the  community.” 

Is  this  an  unrealistic  demand  on 
both  the  public  and  a  museum?  Not  at 
all.  Although  there  will  be  a  new 
building,  at  a  new  location,  exhibiting 
1972  pieces,  the  concept  CAM  is  pro¬ 
posing  is  24  years  old  in  Houston. 

Klany  experimental  programs  have 
been  presented  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Contemporary  Arts  Association 
(CAA),  the  parent  organization.  New 
ideas  have  been  introduced,  nourished 
and  have  grown  familiar  to  a  large, 
public.  Without  the  CAA,  the  “under¬ 
ground”  film  in  Houston  might  still 
be  just  that:  underground. 

In  the  1940’s  the  Contemporary 
Arts  Association  ,  was  developed  to 


nourish  and  encourage  not  so  much 
new  art  as  new  concepts  of  art.  It  was 
a  voluntary  organization,  people  in¬ 
terested  in  heightening  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  modern  art.  The  CAA  brought 
a  variety  of  shows  to  Houston,  such  as 
an  industrial  design  show  and  major 
exhibitions  of  several  well  known 
contemporary  artists. 

The  new  awakening  proved  success¬ 
ful.  The  first  building,  a  Quonset  hut 
designed  by  architect  Karl  Kamrath, 
was  located  near  downtown.  From 
there  it  was  moved  to  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Bldg,  property,  where  the 
CAA  leased  the  land  for  ,$  1  q  year;  the 
museum  remained  at  that  location 
until  two  years  ago  when,  for’several 
reasons,  the  organization  was  forced 
to  relinquish  the  property. 


ourselves  down.”  Adler  quoted  Gert¬ 
rude  Stein:  “You  can’t  be  a  museum 
and  be.  modern.” 

At  present  there  are  groups  of 
five,  representing  many  cultural  areas 
of  the  city,  which  are  discussing 
different  ways  to  make  the  museum 
relevant  to  their  communities.  With¬ 
out  hesitation  Adler  said  that  “new 
statements  deserve  to  be  evaluated.” 

It  is  the  job  of  the  various  groups 
to  present  the  statements  in  such  a 
way  that  gives  the  community  the 
most  opportunity.  “Whether  they  like 
them  or  not  is  not  what  matters, 
only  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see. 
When  you  live  in  a  city  called  ‘Space 
City’  you  need  to  have  an  institution 
like  ours,”  he  said.  cont.  on  13 
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A  corner 


cont.  from  8 


Adler 


“There  will  be  a  show  every  other 
year  on  the  city.  This  fall  there  will 
be  a  show  entitled  “The  Invisible 
River.”  The  idea  is  to  make  the 
bayous  visible,  to  promote  the  idea 
that  the  bayous  could  be  as  fine  a 
park  waterway  as  that  in  any  major 
city  of  the  world.” 

This  project  has  already  been  in 
planning  stages  for  a  year;  the  honor¬ 
ary  curator  is  Robert  Sobel,  of  Neu- 
haus  and  Taylor.  Hopefully,  the  show 
will  do  more  than  promote  a  major 


reconsideration  —  the  New  Museum 
has  no  qualms  about  entering  the 
battleground. 

The  concept  of  art  has  expanded 
beyond  all  measure,  and  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  Adler  and  the  CAM  to  make  full 
use  of  the  expanded  ideas.  Given 
willingness  to  move  ahead  with  what 
Adler  calls  “persistance,  absolute 
damned  persistance,”  the  museum  can 
hardly  fail. 

The  doors  to  the  new  building 
open  on  March  20.  Make  sure  they’re 
wide  open. 


Flowers 

PLANTS  AND  FIREHOSES 
AS  WORKS  OF  ART?.  .  . 
WHY  NOT? 
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Peter  Finch,  Murray  Head,  and  Glenda  Jackson  form  three  sides  of  the  triangle  In  Sunday,  Bloody  Sunday. 


oc=3 


Sunday,  Bloody 
Sunday 

by  Patricia  Gruben 

You’ll  sit  through  the  whole  movie 
waiting  for  Glenda  Jackson  to  clench 
ger  teeth  and  mutter,  “Sunday  .  .  . 
Bloody  Sunday!”  but  she  never  does 
and  you’ll  go  away,  let  down  in  the 
sappy  despicable  part  of  you  that  want¬ 
ed  to  see  somebody  like  Julie  Christie 
in  this  role,  but  with  new  respect  for 
John  Schlesinger. 

It’s  only  indicative  of  the  nice  und¬ 
erstatement  in  this  collaboration  of 
Schlesinger  and  scenarist  Penelope 
Gilliatt,  and  Schlesinger’s  victory  over 
the  self-indulgence  of  Tiis  earlier  films. 
He  is  already  known  for  Darling  and 
Midnight  Cowboy,  but  Sunday  Bloody 
Sunday  will  probably  make  his  repu¬ 
tation.  ’ 

It  studies  a  few  days  in  the  life  of 
a  three-way  love  affair:  Bob,  an  artist 
(Murray  Head)  who  divides  his  time 
between  a  frustrated  career  girl  (Glen¬ 
da  Jackson)  and  a  middle-aged  physi¬ 
cian  (Peter  Finch).  In  many  ways  it  is 
reminiscent  of  Darling  in  its  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  deadlocks  of  personal  re¬ 
lationships  and  in  the  look  of  several 
scenes,  with  the  juxtaposition  of  small- 
scale  interior  shots  against  long  ex¬ 
teriors.  But  rather  than  concentrating 
on  the  unsympathetic  central  figure, 
Schlesinger  turns  his  attention  to  the 
unhappy  competitors  and  their  separ¬ 
ate  ways  of  coping. 

We  never  see  Bob  alone  or  become 
interested  in  his  past;  inscrutability  is 
sufficient.  His  greatest  attraction  is 
the  benign  smile  with  which  he  covers 
his  entrances  and  exits  from  the  alter¬ 
nate  bedrooms.  But  between  Alex 
(Jackson)  and  Daniel  (Finch)  are 


drawn  parallels  and  contrasts  which  ex¬ 
plore  the  nature  of  love,  loneliness 
and  separation. 

Alex  is  forever  unsatisfied  with  half 
(although,  as  Bob  says,  “You’re  get¬ 
ting  all  there  is”)  and  frustrated  by 
the  knowledge  that  to  ask  for  more 
is  to  get  less.  Daniel  can’t  complain 
for  two  conflicting  reasons  —  his  role 
as  doctor  gives  him  a  dignity  and  self- 
control  not  so  easily  shaken  as  Alex’s; 
and  his  homosexuality  removes  the 
temptation  of  a  Normal  Life  with  Bob, 
which  embarasses  Alex.  She  makes 
wry  jokes  against  her  will  about  getting 
engaged,  although  she  is  quite  aware 
of  the  emptiness  of  married  life  and 
family. 

The  film  begins  and  ends  in  the 
house  of  this  trio’s  mutual  friends, 
progressive  married  people  with-  five 
outrageous  children,  one  monkey,  one 
dog  and  (Alex’  enumeration  of  this 
menage  is  cut  off  before  we  can  be 
sure  she  is  finished). 

The  dog  gets  run  over  but  you  know 
they’ll  get  another  one,  maybe  a  preg¬ 
nant  one.  These  five  children,  with 
their  smeary  MarksaLots,  paint  as 
black  a  picture  of  domestic  life  as  any 
misogynist  could  imagine,  Summer- 
hill  or  no. 

But  it  is  to  this  house  that  Alex 
brings  Bob  at  the  beginning  of  the 
film,  and  to  it  she  returns,  alone,  at 
the  end,  meeting  Daniel  on  his  way 
out.  Bob  has  left  for  New  York  to 
promote  his  kinetic  sculpture  to  bus¬ 
inessmen.  Alex  has  made  an  effort  to 
end  her  affair  with  Bob,  but  he  leaves 
her  with  his  pet  toucan  hanging  from 
her  neck.  Daniel  is  preparing  for  the 
solitary  vacation  in  Italy  which  he  had 


hoped  to  make  with  Bob. 

This  leads  to  his  final  soliloquy 
on  the  nature  of  his  love  -  a  parody 
of  the  confessions  his  patients  come 
to  make  under  the  guise  of  physical 
complaint.  Sitting  at  his  office  desk, 
he  tells  the  camera  how  he  has  resigned 
himself  to  his  unsatisfactory  relation¬ 
ship:  “They  tell  me  he’ll  never  make 
me  happy.  But  I  am  happy  .„  But 
why  am  I  telling  you  this?  I  only 
came  about  my  cough.”  (By  the  way, 
don’t  go  to  this  film  expecting  to  see 
homosexuality  made  into  an  issue,  be¬ 
cause  it  isn’t.) 

A  movie  like  this  depends  a  great 
deal  on  its  performances.  Glenda  Jack- 
son  is  outstanding  and  Peter  Finch 
gives  a  subtle  and  substantial  account 
of  himself.  Murray  Head  as  Bob  in  a 
less  demanding  role  looks  right,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  scene  in  which  he  comforts 
Alex  in  front  of  the  bathroom  mirror, 
all  the  while  admiring  his  sympathetic 
smile.  Even  the  little  girl  who  plays 
Lucy,  the  self-righteous  overweight 
little  mother  in  that  collection  of  un¬ 
controllable  children,  is  very  good. 

Schlesinger’s  editing  style  both  in 
the  camera  and  on  the  table  is  distinc¬ 
tive  in  all  his  work.  He  is  devoted  to 
the  Traveling  Closeup,  the  Focus 
Through,  the  Shock  Cut  and  the  My¬ 
stifying  Montage,  all  of  which  I  have 
found  to  be  annoying  in  their  disorient¬ 
ing  effects. 

In  this  film  he  has  refined  his  tech¬ 
niques,  but  they  keep  us  at  a  distance 
that  doesn’t  seem  quite  proper.  Shock 
cutting  is  his  most  characteristic  device: 
a  hard  cut  to  an  extieme  closeup  or  an 
odd  angle  rendering  the  new  scene  not 
immediately  identifiable,  until  the 


camera  obliges  us  by  pulling  back, 
focussing  or  otherwise  setting  things  to 
rights.  After  a  while  you  become  con¬ 
scious  of  being  led  by  the  camera,  of 
being  too  obviously  manipulated  , 
aware  of  missing  what  is  right  outside 
the  frame  or  out  of  focus. 

Schlesinger  is  a  textbook  example 
of  conspicuous  editing,  editing  that 
we’re  willing  to  put  up  with  on  TV  be¬ 
cause  we  expect  nothing  beyond  what 
we’re  given.  But  here  we  want  time 
and  freedom  to  explore  ambiguous 
situations. 

He  is  also  known  for  montage  se¬ 
quences,  containing  some  repetition  of 
shots  we  have  seen  or  will  see,  but 
mostly  new  material  indicative  of  im¬ 
portant  details  in  a  character’s  life. 
Midnight  Cowboy  had  some  real  shock- 
eroos.  He’s  toned  that  down  quite  a 
bit  in  Sunday.  Two  flashback  episodes 
illuminate  family  influences  in  Alex’ 
and  Daniel’s  childhoods  in  intelligible 
form. 

But  despite  the  excellent  perfor¬ 
mances,  despite  the  well-developed 
characterizations  and  the  right  look 
and  feel  of  many  details,  the  film  lacks! 
resonance.  Sunday  Bloody  Sunday  is 
narrow,  a  well-made  film  but  certainly 
no  masterpiece,  and  it  seems  to  fail 
because  it  tries.  A  movie  like  Petulia, 
while  no  masterpiece  either,  and  while 
lacking  in  depth  as  well,  succeeds  be¬ 
yond  its  own  level  of  superficiality 
because  technique  supports  so  perfect-  - 
ly  the  episode  and  directionless  lives 
of  its  characters. 

Schlesinger’s  techniques  are  some¬ 
what  reminiscent  of  Lester’s  but  he  is 
unwilling  to  grant  them  the  superficial¬ 
ity  they  demand,  and  unable  to  trans¬ 
cend  them. 


VW  Bus  $1275 

Sprite  as  is  $250 

Myers  Manx,  supercharaer  $1325 

Subaru,  $575 

Valiant  std.  air  $450 

VW  Bug  $800 

Triumph  Spitfire,  $1075 

Dodge  Dart,  2  door,  $775 

Pontiac,  $275 
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Modern 
'  Times 

•by  Joel  Bama 

There  is  something  odd,  something 
dangerous  about  even  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  laughter. 

There  is  too  much  of  the  bark  about 
it,  too  much  showing  of  teeth.  We 
laugh  at  irrational  things,  things  that 
proceed  by  a  logic  autonomous  of  the 
“normal”  logical  relations  of  things. 

Comedy,  especially  in  slapstick,  its 
primary  form,  is  inseparable  from  an 
atmosphere  of  more  or  less  grotesque 
animation,  within  which  everything  is 
alive  and  about  to  burst  onto  the  scene, 
where  all  properties  are  exaggerated, 
where  human  responses  are  too  slow, 
or  ill-chosen,  or  inadequate. 

An  utterly  alive  universe  in  unman- 
agable  -  things  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  stay  where  they  belong. 

In  a  dark  movie  house,  one  can  too 
readily  see  the  animals  howling  behind 
our  skulls  at  our  vulnerability  to  the 
workings  of  a  world  which  resists  all 
our  manipulation;  we  see  ourselves 
laughing  to  protect  our  tenuous  peace 
when  rationality  has  failed. 

Comedy  begins  in  the  fear  that 
things  are  not  a  controllable  as  we  de¬ 
pend  on  them  to  be.  Its  power  lies  in 
its  movement  beyond  fear,  its  insis- 
tance  that  man  can  survive. 

Comedy  requires  that  the  laughter 
■maintain  a  certain  distance  from  the 
object  of  the  laughter:  too  much  in¬ 
volvement  evaporates  risibility.  We  are 
insulated  from  the  force  of  the  blows 
which  fall  on  Oliver  Hardy’s  head  -  oth¬ 
erwise  they  wouldn’t  be  funny.  If  he 
gets  hurt,  it’s  all  right.  But  -  and  this 
is  the  point  behind  which  all  comedic 
effect  follows  -  he  won’t  really  be  hurt: 
he  survives,  and  engages  in  an  escala¬ 
ting,  impossibly  destructive  and  incon¬ 
gruous  series  of  retaliations  and  injur¬ 
ies.  Had  the  first  blow  killed  him,  we 
could  not  have  laughed. 

By  some  mysterious  means,  we  learn 
from  the  episode  that  since  the  most 
outrageous  assaults  do  no  serious  harm 
to  him,  they  will  not  seriously  harm 
us.  Our  laughter  is  something  of  an  in- 
cantatory  recognition  of  the  power  of 
hope,  of  the  insuppressibility  of  human 
life.  If  all  things  in  the  world  are  e- 
qually  alive,  then  they  are  also  equally 
surmountable. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  the  greatest  genius  of  the  si¬ 
lent  cinema.  No  one  else  so  perfectly 
matched  the  temper  of  the  times  and 
his  medium.  Chaplin  turned  the  comic 
animation  of  the  world  inwards,  and  he 
let  it  show  in  gestures  and  expressions, 
with  almost  unbelievable  rapidity,  piled 
nuance  upon  meaning  upon  significance. 

His  comic  equipment  were  his  body 
and  his  clothing:  everything  else  was  a 
prop.  Chaplin  collapsed  a  universe  in¬ 
to  himself.  In  doing  so,  he  rearranged 
notions  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic, 
collapsing  them  as  well,  and  from  this 
he  gets  his  good  old  Aristotelian  mag¬ 
nitude. 

In  classical  notions  of  tragedy,  the 
tragic  figure  was  of  necessityan  im¬ 
portant,  a  noble  character,  whose  ac¬ 
tions  affected  not  just  himself  but 
many  others  as  well.  From  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  on,  however,  democrati¬ 
zation  worked  its  way  into  the  arts 
(which  were  all  becoming  popular  arts). 
The  political  position  of  a  nobleman  in 
society  was  revealed  in  the  arts  as  not 
necessarily  related  to  any  sortofvirt- 
tue  or  nobility  of  spirit  -  if  anything 
it  indicated  his  rapacity. 

In  the  cinema,  the  most  popular  of 
all  arts  (before  television),  the  classical 


notion  sank  finally  under  its  own  use-— 
less  weight.  All  men  were  equal:  e- 
qually  ludicrous,  according  to  Chaplin. 

The  cruel  young  villain  Chaplin 
makes  of  himself  in  Tillie’s  Punctured 
Romance,  The  Rink  and  The  Cure  is 
a  parody  of  that  nobleman.  Stripped 
of  caste  pretensions,  a  man  doing  cruel 
or  foolish  things  is  a  fool. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Tramp  of 
The  Gold  Rush,  for  all  the  rawness  of 
Chaplin’s  emphasis  on  physical  depri¬ 
vation  and  loneliness,  comes  through 
the  cold  a  refined,  sensitive  man  -  and 
he  gets  the  girl  (albeit  more  by  dogged 
obtuseness  than  sensitivity;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
his  instincts.) 

Moreover,  his  sensitivity  is  access¬ 
ible.  It  comes  from  that  same  store  of 
humanity  on  which  we  all  can  draw. 
We  take  on  the  Tramp’s  new  dignity: 
our  common  bond  gives  the  film  add¬ 
ed  resonance.  Sitting  in  the  flicker  of 
the  projector,  we  are  pleased  to  share 
his  perception. 

Modern  Times,  now  showing  at  the 
Alabama  Theater,  is  more  difficult  and 
diffuse.  Charlie  is  again  the  Tramp.  He 
starts  out  as  a  nut-tightener  in  a  night¬ 
marish  factory.  The  work  is  unbearab¬ 
le,  and  drives  him  to  a  nervous  break¬ 
down.  He  spends  the  rest  of  the  film 
in  and  out  of  jail,  looking  for  work, 
trying  to  find  some  security  for  him¬ 
self  and  an  orphan  girl  he  has  befriend¬ 
ed.  The  factory  owners  and  the  union 
keep  him  from  working  when  he  wants 
to.  The  warden  of  the  prison  puts  him 
out  on  the  street  when  he  doesn’t  want 
to  go. 

Left  to  himself,  he  drifts.  The  girl 
fills  him  with  responsibility  -  a  useless 
commodity  when  there’s  nothing  to  do 
but  steal  for  a  living. 

At  the  end  of  the  film,  they  have  no¬ 
thing  more  substantial  between  them 
than  a  song  and  a  smile,  hordes  of.au- 
thorities  swarming  behind  .them  and 
some  rather  bleak  hills  ahead. 

It’s  an  uncompromisingly  egalitar¬ 
ian  vision  Chaplin  presents  -  the  mo¬ 
dern  world  is  inhospitable  to  the  man 
with  his  nobility  hidden  inside,  instead 
of  on  public  display. 

But  the  situation  is  good  for  a  lot  of 
great  jokes. 

Experimental 

Film 

Festival 

Ten  films  -  a  total  of  135  minutes - 
by  local  independent  filmmakers  will 
be  shown  at  the  first  Houston  Experi¬ 
mental  Film  Festival.  The  event  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  7:30  pm,  Mar. 

2,  at  Liberty  Hall,  1610  Chenevert. 

The  films  and  filmmakers: 

INVOCATION,  Don  Qualntance.  16mm 
color  animation,  15  mins, 

MAYO,  Benny  Castaneda.  Super  8mm 
color,  15  mins. 

UNCLE  WILL,  Tom  Sims.  16mm  color, 

10  mins. 

BLIMP  GLIMPS,  Peter  Yenne.  Super 
8mm  color,  12  mins. 

ANIMATION,  Tom  Franzen.  16mm  color, 

8  mins. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  RAP,  Mike  Zeig- 
finger.  Super  8mm  color  and  b/w,  45  mins. 
BOUNDARY,  David  Gerth.  16mm  color, 

5  mins. 

HILLMANS,  Don  Quaintance  and  Sharon 
Baba.  Super  8mm  color,  9  mins. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  ARROW,  Jay  Hinkle. 
16mm  color,  3  mins. 

EXPRESS,  Goran  Milutinovic.  16mm 
color,  15  mins. 

COWS,  Grant  Fehr.  Super  8mm  color, 

9  mins. 


Merry  Clayton’s  arrival  and  subse¬ 
quent  shows  at  the  Palace  Club  em¬ 
phasized  the  major  problems  audiences 
face,  not  just  here,  but  nationwide. 

People  have  been  conditioned  so 
long,  they  have  stood  in  so  many  lines, 
they’ve  been  burned  so  often  that  it 
now  has  become  fashionable  as  well 
as  downright  smart  to  stay  cool  and 
fade  into  the  scene.  And  be  sure  to 
keep  your  eyes  open  to  see  what  the 
other  people  are  doin’.  While  these 
tactics  are  no  doubt  apropos  in  the 
army  or  at  work,  they  don’t  cut  it  at 
a  rock  show. 

No  matter  how  high  and  mighty 
they  seem,  performers  are  incurable 
parasites.  The  audience  is  their  host 
and  they  must  have  approval  fed  back 
to  them  on  their  lonely  perch.  Ap¬ 
plause  is  not  enough.  A  performer 
must  have  his  or  her  ego  fed  by  outra¬ 
geous  shows  of  not  just  approval  but 
absolute  worship. 

As  this  flow  starts  coming,  the 
artist  feels  it,  puts  out  more,  reaps 
more  approval  and  gets  in  on  more 
with  the  whole  experience  spiraling 
upward  from  there  into  come-what- 
may.  Remember  that  a  performer 
ceases  to  be  without  an  audience.  You 
made  these  people  stars,  now  go  out 
and  love  ’em  a  little  in  public. 

Two  gigantic  revolving  spotlights 
marked  the  first  Houston  appearance 
of  Merry  Clayton.  The  twin  beams 
rose  a  mile  through  the  sludge  to  her¬ 
ald  Merry’s  shows.  At  24,  Ms.  Clay¬ 
ton  has  been  recording  ten  years,  has 
two  albums  of  her  own  and  was  lead 
Raelet  for  Ray  Charles  for  two  years. 

She  electrified  the  rock  world  with 
her  knockout  performance  of  “Gimme 
Shelter”  on  the  Stones’  Let  it  Bleed 
and  has  received  raves  from  the  New 
York  Times.  Although  she  was  not 
widely  known  until  her  work  with  the 
Stones,  Merry  had  done  session  work 
for  the  likes  of  the  Supremes,  Elvis, 
Bobby  Darin,  Pearl  Bailey,  Joe  Cocker 
and  Leon  Russell. 

The  Palace  tops  the  Montrose  build¬ 
ing  ten  floors  up.  The  state  faces 
south;  behind  and  to  either  side,  you 
see  the  lights  of  the  city  open  to  you 
from  Spring  Branch  to  Pearland. 

The  floor-to-ceiling  glass  walls  line 
the  perimeter  of  the  1-shaped  club. 
There  is  a  glassed-in  control  booth  for 
the  lights  and  the  45-records  played 
between  sets.  The  audience  sits  on  the 
floor  or  lies  against  the  walls.  Square 
clear  light  boxes  function  as  pulsating 


tables.  After  a  brief  tuneup,  with  no 
fanfare  .  .  1 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Merry  Clay¬ 
ton.” 

Well  I’m  a  steamroller  baby 

Gonna  roll  all  over  you 

Casually  attired  in  jeans,  shirt,  sweat 
shirt,  one  earring  and  sandals,  Ms.  Clay¬ 
ton  put  a  bluesy  flavor  to  the  original. 
Lead  guitar,  electric  bass,  drums  and 
electric  piano  backed  her  up  force¬ 
fully.  The  band  was  loud,  but  Merry 
cut  right  through  with  her  husky, 
throbbing  tones.  She  does  a  lot  of 
screamin’  but  also  exhibits  choice 
crooning  on  Russell’s  “Song  to  You.” 

This  night  she  did  a  50-minute 
show.  Midway  through,  her  husband, 
tenor  sax  Curtis  Amy,  hopped  up  to 
blast  some  devastating  licks.  Curtis 
had  been  Ray  Charles’  musical  director 
when  he  married  Merry. 

She  was  quite  good;  she  received 
enthusiastic  applause  after  each  num¬ 
ber  but  the  dance  floor  remained  a 
sacred  spot  until  the  finale,  a  10- 
minute  blazing  rendition  of  “Gimme 
Shelter.”  Suddenly  the  staid;  desul¬ 
tory  crowd  was  alive,  squirming,  wigg¬ 
ling,  writhing  away  madly  in  a  jam- 
packed  mass.  Sadly  though,  that  was 
it.  No  encore.  They  just  packed 
and  went. 

Houston  woke  up  to  Merry’s  life, 
her  genius  just  a  little  late.  And  now 
she’s  gone.  Didn’t  even  wait  for 
Space  City’s  interview  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Bye  Merry,  maybe  next  time 
we’U  be  ready. 

— John  Lomax 
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Platter 
Chatter 

by  John  Lomax 

Babbacombe  Lee  ***  Fairport  Convention  ***  A  AM  •••  No  times  listed 
Babbacombe  Lee  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  Englishman  John  Lee,  sentenced 
to  die  for  the  murder  of  his  elderly  employer.’  Although  protesting  his  inno¬ 
cence  Lee  was  put  on  the  scaffold  to  die  three  times.  Three  times  the  mechanism 
failed  to  drop  him  to  his  doom.  He  was  then  removed  and  imprisoned  for  23 
years,  but  no  further  attempts  were  made  to  carry  out  the  sentence. 

■Hie  story  itself  is  fantastic.  An  eight  page  booklet  with  the  album  details  Mr. 
Lee  s  misfortune  and  the  record  is  the  musical  version.  Fairport  has  regrouped 
again  for  this  outing;  they  are  now  a  quartet:  Simon  Nicol,  Dave  Pegg,  Dave 
Swarbrick  and  Dave  Mattacks.  I  like  Babbacombe  Lee  better  than  any  of  their 
recent  discs;  the  Convention  still  reminds  me  of  old  England  with  dulcimers  and 
mandolins,  yet  the  rock  backbone  is  firmer  here.  If  you  haven't  heard  any  of 
their  work,  this  is  a  fine  introduction.  A  timeless  tale  told  consecutively  through 
the  record.  A  tale  which  rates  as  highly  for  its  dramatic  content  as  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  musical  setting  the  band  weaves  around  it.  91 

Tightly  Knit  ***  Climax  Blues  Band  ***  Sire  (Distributed  by  Polydorl  SI  16m 
50s  S2  21m  55s 

Tightly  Knit  is  wound  up  like  a  sprung  $3  clock.  The  band  trips  adroitly  and 
highly  commercially  through  light  blues,  precise  rock  and  a  novelty  tune. 

Rollicking.  The  instruments  are  well  integrated;  material  is  original  with 
the  group  with  the  exception  of  Robert  Johnson’s  “Come  on  in  my  Kitchen.” 
In  Tightly  Knit  the  band  expounds  upon  the  theme  that  stealing  a  person’s  socks 
is  a  mighty  low  crime.  Hence  the  shavetail  on  the  cover  with  said  socks  in  mouth. 

I  once  knew  a  guy  who  did  glue  and  did  so  much  that  no  sock  within  a  2-block 
radius  was  safe.  No  sock,  however  grungy,  was  ruled  ineligible  to  be  anointed. 
Sick!  But  the  record  is  not.  Awfully  good  in  fact,  albeit  a  trifle  spotty.  Their 
later  discs  should  take  care  of  that  drawback.  89. 

Sailin  Shoes  ***  Little  Feat  ***  Warner-Reprise  ***  SI  m  s  S2  m 
Chief  feat  Lowell  George  &  bass  Roy  Estrada  paid  earlier  dues  with  the  Mothers 


of  Invention  while  Richard  Hayward  drummed  in  the  Fraternity  of  Man.  The 
band  played  second  to  the  Allmans  last  fall  and  was  in  town  earlier  for  a  gig  I 
think,  at  the  old  Catacombs.  They  even  wrote  a  song,  “Texas  Rose  Cafe,” 
about  'Houston.  How  about  that!  It’s  here  along  with  “Teenage  Nervous  Break¬ 
down,”  2: 10  of  sizzling  rock  guaranteed  to  warp  your  mind. 

Some  contend  thatrock  and  roll  is  bad  for 
the  body  and  bad  for  the  soul 

bad  for  the  heart  bad  for  the  mind 
bad  for  the  deaf  bad  for  the  blind 

makes  some  men  crazy  and  then  they 
talk  like  fools  makes  some  men  crazy 

and  then  they  start  to  drool 

Lowell  sings  and  does  most  of  the  writing.  All  the  tunes  herein  originated  with 
the  group.  Nasty  harmonica,  low  down  blues  with  slide  guitar,  Sheaky  Pete  for 
two  numbers  on  steel,  and  even  a  slug  of  whimsy  particularly  apt  in  these  days  of 
Chinophilia: 

well  my  telephone  was  ringing  and  they  told  me  it  was 

chairman  mao 

well  my  telephone  was  ringing  and  they  told  me  it  was 

chairman  'mao 

you  go  to  tell  him  anything  cause  I  just  don’t  want  to 

talk  to  him  now 

I  have  a  apolitical  blues  and  its  the  meanest  blues  of  all 

Much  more  listenable  than  Zappa.  The  Feat  have  a  good-time  approach  to 
their  music  that  lulls  you  and  charms  you  until  they  tear  into  a  stemwinder  like 
the  break  in  “Texas  Rose.”  90 

Harvest  ***  Neil  Young  ***  Warner-Reprise  ***  SI  18m  04s  S2  19m  06s 
Can  this  be  the  fourth  album  from  Neil  Young,  that  everyone  has  been  saving  up 
for  since  the  fall  when  most  Harvests  are  reaped?  Surely  this  project  did  not  in¬ 
volve  Ben  Keith,  Kenny  Buttrey,  Tim  Drummond  and  Jack  Nitzsche  as  his  back¬ 
up  -  the  Stray  Gators?  And  James  Taylor,  Linda  Ronstadt,  David  Crosby,  Steph¬ 
en  Stills  and  Graham  Nash?  And  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  for  two  cuts? 
And  it  still  turned  out  this  dreary? 

Make  no  mistake.  Harvest  is  a  skillfully  crafted  work.  The  new  songs  are 
pretty,  Neil’s  voice  as  vulnerably  beautiful  as  ever  and  the  backup  is  solid.  The 
Young  mood,  a  blend  of  dust,  melancholy,  that  little  quiver  as  his  voice  catches 
in  his  throat,  the  round-about  words  never  quite  clear;  all  those  elements  are 
here.  What  we  don’t  get  however  is  any  rockers;  nothing  to  relieve  the  incessant 
slow  tempo. 

Remember  things  like  “Cinammon  Girl,”  “Cowgirl  in  the  Sand,”  “Down  by 
the  River”  and  “Southern  Man?”  This  lack  of  any  snarl  in  his  guitar  causes  the 
record  to  bog  down  for  me,  even  though  some  of  the  individual  cuts  are  excellent. 
Both  studio  and  live  formats  are  utilized  capably;  the  end  product  is  just  a  little 
too  tight.  No  powerful  drive  to  Neil’s  axe,  just  that  easyflow  like  in  “Only  Love 
can  Break  your  Heart”  from  After  the  Gold  Rush.  Harvest  fails  though  to  main¬ 
tain  the  level  attained  in  Gold  Rush.  Considering  the  18  month  wait,  a  disap¬ 
pointment;  to  be  sure  a  disappointment  to  be  enjoyed.  85 
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Well,  I  ve  been  having  trouble  connecting  with  my  distributor  and  all  that 
came  my  direction  this  week  is  The  Scruggs  Brothers  on  Vanguard.  If  will  be 
hard  to  say  anything  bad  about  them  for  I  have  become  an  ardent  fan  since  they 
appeared  earlier  last  month  at  the  U.  of  H. 

The  record  is  definitely  the  brothers*  own  style  with  help  from  their  dad, 
Earl,  on  just  two  cuts.  OF  1 1  songs,  six  are  either  written  or  rearranged  by  them. 
My  favorites  are  on  side  two;  all  the  songs  have  that  distinctive  ,  mournfully 
haunting  and  beautifully  fresh  smoothness. 

Bugler  is  a  song  about  “a  lunatic  hound  and  a  redneck  child,”  and  really 
makes  me  think  about  my  childhood,  and  my  two  insane  mutts.  Especially 
good  is  a  song  called  “Lowlands,”  a  place  that  we  all  know.  The  banjo  picking 
of  Randy  Scruggs  is  really  superb.  Tracy  Nelson  wins  more  of  my  admiration 
for  helping  out  in  some  of  the  background  vocals. 

When  they  use  electrical  equipment  on  such  pieces  like  “Rock  ‘N  Roll 
Gypsies”  and  “Lonely  Laving,”  I  am  reminded  of  the  Byrds  at  their  peak. 

“Oh  Faith,”  by  Diane  Hilderbrand,  exemplifies  the  theme  of  the  record  - 
they  have  it  together,  and  it’s  just  too  much  to  be  so  simple. 

I’m  about  to  hitch  off  to  Nashville,  but  they  are  still  on  tour,  so  I  guess  I’ll 
see  them  and  you,  at  Dripping  Springs,  Tex.  (near  Austin),  on  March  17-20. 
Supposed  to  be  people  like  Kristofferson,  Merle  Haggard,  Buck  Owens,  Charley 
Pride^Bill  Monroe  and  others. 

—  Scout  Schacht 
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Melanie 


by  John  Wilson 

Once  in  the  town  of  Houston  a  dichotomy  was  drawn  and  on  the  one 
hand  were  the  straights  and  on  the  other  were  the  crookeds.  And  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  straights  listened  to  top-40  and  the  crookeds  listened  to  bottom 
40  and  anything  that  appeared  on  the  top-40  very  seldom  made  its  way  down 
to  the  bottom  because  the  crookeds  were  above  all  that  and  much  too  grown 
up  to  be  bothered  with  straight  top-40  music. 

But  it  so  happened  that  one  day  the  top-40  station  and  some  other  people 
who  associated  with  them  brought  to  Houston  a  girl  singer  named  Melanie  who 
used  to  be  crooked  until  she  started  being  appreciated  on  top-40  and  then  the 
crookeds  disliked  her  and  it  became  a  great  sin  to  say  one  had  heard  of  Mela¬ 
nie  or  even  liked  her  and  if  you  professed  to  do  so  you  were  a  little  less  croo¬ 
ked. 

But  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  listened  to  Don  McClean’s  “Amer¬ 
ican  Pie”  just  before  it  went  out  of  the  bottom-40  onto  the  top-40  and  so  he 
knew  about  symbolism  in  songs  and  he  knew  something  about  Melanie  that 
made  her  great  or  at  least  okay;  that  being  the  frank  sexual  outlook  to  “Brand 
New  Key,”  which  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  the  crookeds  had  taken  such  a 
recent  dislike  to  Melanie.  The  song  was  about  a  girl  reaching  puberty  (skates) 
and  the  boy  reaching  the  same  place  (brand  new  key,  penis,  phallic)  and  the 
girl  wanted  to  try  it  on  for  size.  That  is  very  explicit,  if  you  know  what  you 
are  looking  for  and  although  it  will  never  make  Life,  it  might  make  a  medical 
journal.  And  he  went  on  to  say  that  in  “Brand  New  Key”  the  girl  brags  how 
she  has  gone  pretty  far,  which  in  locker  room  parlance  means  doing  it,  (vb.) 
fuck.  And  she  had  even  gone  around  the  world,  which  again  is  something  you 
do  in  terms  of  sexual  acts  and  the  one  versed  in  symbolism  started  to  wonder 
why  there  were  so  many  children  at  the  concert  for  this  Melanie  because  pa¬ 
rent  straights  had  never  thought  sex  good  before  and  so  he  was  a  little  puzzled 
but  it  helped  him  to  see  something  different  in  Melanie  that  made  him  reassess 
the  crookeds  attitude  toward  her  and  he  decided  they  were  missing  a  singer 
who  could  really  sing  and  put  nuances  into  songs  that  had  never  been  there 
before  or  never  would  again  until  she  sang  that  song  and  he  thought  that  she 
was  good  and  a  great  vocal  technician  who  had  feeling  enough  to  overcome 
banal  lyrics  and  he  wondered  what  she  might  do  with  other  peoples  songs 
that  had  more  substance  plus  a  group  to  back  her  up  and  he  thought  that  sure¬ 
ly  she  would  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  vocalists  around  and  he 
thought  how  it  iyas  sad  she  did  not  get  more  recognition  and  he  was  glad  that 
he  went  to  the  concert  with  the  straights  and  he  didn’t  care  about  the  croo¬ 
keds  anymore. 


v. 
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Letter-? 

12-17  Wichita,  Houston,  Texas  77004 


Experienced 

Shopper 

Compares 

Prices 

Space  City! 

Glad  to  see  the  practical  report  on 
getting  soaked  at  the  supermarket 
(Carole  Kneeland  —  S.C.  No.37)  and 
hope  that  you  will  make  such  info 
i  regular  feature. 

BUT:  the  standard  grocery  items 
lected  for  comparison  make  a  poor 
snopping  list  —  nothing  typical  about 
two  varieties  of  tuna,  much  less  two 
kinds  of  premium  beer.  And  who  buys 
one  can  of  asparagus  along  with  5  lbs. 
of  dog  food?  Why  brand  name  stuff? 
Some  house  brands  or  even  so-called 
off  brands  may  be  just  as  good,  and 
info  in  this  area  would  make  a  good 
article  in  itself.  Though  I  guess  it’s 
only  natural  for  a  story  on  rip-off 
prices  to  go  heavy  on  the  rip-off  type 
of  item,  I  still  don’t  like  the  proof  to 
be  quite  so  slanted. 

I’ve  been  buying  for  years  for  a 
household  of  ten  or  more;  so,  of 
necessity,  I’ve  had  to  develop  some 
sense  of  price/quantity/quality.  On 
the  strength  of  the  article,  I  shopped 


Saturday  for  part  of  our  needs  at  the 
Westheimer  Piggly-Wiggly,  but  bought 
only  $7.48  out  of  my  $60  spending, 
without  liquor  or  tobacco.  The  visit 
confirmed  my  previous  impression  that 
PW’s  prices  are  far  from  consistently 
competitive.  Example:  a  10-oz.  Nes¬ 
cafe  instant  coffee  at  $1.89  which 
A&P  on  Shepherd  had,  same  day,  for 
$1.66,  and  Kroger  on  Gray  is  still 
selling  for  $1.39! 

1  see  A&P  isn’t  listed  —  have  I 
missed  a  boycott?  It  went  discount  a 
few  months  back,  but  the  “reductions” 
were  either  nonexistent  or  incon¬ 
sequential,  though  their  actual  price 
range  isn’t  bad  at  all.  Lately  I’ve 
found  Kroger  O.K.  for  the  staples  on 
the  basic  list.  Including  the  food 
co-op,  everybody’s  produce  prices 
have  been  outasight  of  late.  Also  — 
though  I  don’t  shop  them  —  what 
about  Eagle  and  Target?  As  for  pricing 
at  convenience  stores  like  7-Eleven 
and  U-Totem,  you  might  as  well  in¬ 
clude  Ding-Ling’s  and  other  mom-and- 
pop  stores  (supermarkets?). 

If  you  have  transport  and  time,  of 
course  the  best  bet  is  to  shop  specials, 
particularly  loss  leaders  and  stock  up 
when  possible.  I  bought  at  nine  (!) 
groceries  this  past  week  —  Kroger, 
Weingarten,  A&P,  two  Lucky  Seven 
stores,  United  Foods  on  Famham, 
Richwood  and  Piggly-Wiggly  —  with¬ 
out  going  too  much  out  of  the  way. 

Incidentally,  I  got  a  couple  of  fair 
bargains  at  Richwood;  and  exchanged 
a  “How  are  things  with  your  wine 
problem?”  pleasantry  with  the  owner, 
my  intention  being  to  make  sure  he 


24  Hr.  Service 


was  now  in  line;  but,  probably  seeing 
me  as  an  “O.K.”  "  old  white  middle 
class  type,  he  laid  it  out  that  he’s 
sueing  the  union  that  caused  him  all 
that  trouble  and  expects  to  get 
damages,  and  will  have  the  “problem” 
wines  back  on  the  shelf  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Ado,  for  now, 

Vince  Williams 


Who  Else  Is 


should  say  that  our  resources  at  pres¬ 
ent  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  us 
to  produce  regularly  the  kind  of  in- 
depth,  interpretive  journalism  you  are 
j;  thinking  about.  It’s  hard  times  for 
Space  City!,  folks,  in  many  ways,  and 
we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  That 
means  money,  equipment,  personnel, 
ideas  with  people  to  follow  them  up, 
vendors,  distribution  people,  every¬ 
thing.  If  you  have  anything  at  all  to 
offer,  please  leave  a  message  at  WHO 
CARES,  Inc.,  688-22  65.  Editors.]  : 


Going  to 
Tell  Us 


Nest-Building 

Feedback 

Space  City! 


Dear  Space  City! 

Couldn’t  we  have  more  local  news? 
The  news  column  is  good  and  I  really 
appreciate  your  movie  reviews,  but  I 
long  for  the. kind  of  material  you’ve 
done  such  as  Chapman’s  feature  on 
U.  of  H.  : 

Surely  there  are  a  lot  more  of  these 
things  to  be  said.  Please  don’t  think 
that  local  folk  all  have  become  jaded 
about  corruption,  we  need  to  know 
more  about  it  and  who  else  is  going  to 
tell  us? 

I  really  appreciate  your  existence 
and  all  the  good  things  you  have 
meant  to  me.  By  the  way,  NAM  (New 
American  Movement)  interests  me  a 
lot  and  I  would  like  to  be  included 
in  further  development. 

Gene  Lantz 
Houston 

[Thank  you  for  your  gentle  chas¬ 
tisement.  We  could  not  agree  with  you 
more.  But,  swallowing  our  foolish 
pride  about  our  current  situation,  we 


I  expect  you’ll  be  receiving  lots  of 
letters  about  Robert  Finlay’s  “wom¬ 
en’s  nesting  instinct”  comment  ... 
(SC.,  rio.36)  I  expect  you  expected  to 
when  you  printed  the  blasphemous 
thing. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  did 
you?  Print  it  I  mean.  Would  you  print 
a  review  referring  to  the  blacks’  native 
inability  to  comprehend  the  concept 
of  “doing  something  while  standing 
still”?  Because  of  their  natural  rhy¬ 
thm,  perhaps?  Maybe  you  just  printed 
it  to  invite  some  feedback,  yes?  Or  to 
show  Mr.  Finlay  where  he’s  at?  I  can 
sort  of  go  along  with  that.  I  hope  he 
learns  something. 

With  all  due  irony 
Lois 

■ 

■ 
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Real  People  ; 

GfMn  Acres  Organic  Foods 
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REUBRE\K 


T.&L.  Trucking  Co. 


641-0137 


COMPLETE  MOBILE  HOME 
SERVICE  AND  REPAIR 


WE  HAUL  MOBILE 
HOMES  ANYWHERE 


General  Hauling  Anything-Anywhere 


NEED  HELP? 


For  information  on  abortion,  birth  control,  pregnancy 
tests  and  counseling  call  locally—  call  Problem  Pregnane; 
Information  Service,  Inc.  Counselors  are  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day.  We  will  answer  your  questions  completely 
and  openly. 


Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service 
209  Stratford  St.,  Houston 
Office  hours  9:30  am— 9:30  pm  -  7  days 
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Angela 


Cont.  from  5  * 

CALIFORNIA  DEATH  PENALTY  ABOLISHED 

Angela  had  been  held  without  bail  for  those  1 6  months  under  a  California 
statute  that  requires  a  judge  to  refuse  bail  in  “capital  cases  where  the  presumption 
or  proof  of  guilt  is  great.”  Bail  is  required  by  law  in  all  other  cases,  Arnason  had 
denied  bail  motions  several  times  in  the  course  of  pre-trial  hearings,  despite  a  : 
recommendation  from  the  MarinCo'unty  Probation  Office  that  Angela  be  releas¬ 
ed  on  $100,000  bond.  (Angela  rVas  held  for  months*in  Marin  County  before  the 
trial  was  moved  to  San  Jose,  county  seat  of  Santa  Clara  County.) 

More  than  half  a  million  people  across  the  country  have  signed  petitions 
which  were  then  submitted  tO'Amason,  demanding  Angela’s  release  on  hail 
Several  attorneys,  including  members  of  the  Northern  California  ACL U  and  the 
dean  of  Howard  University  Law  School,  have  filed  amicus  curie  briefs  On  behalf 
of  bail  motions  made  by  the  Davis  defense  team. 

However,  on  Friday,  Feb.  18,  the  California  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  a  six-to- 
one  decision  that  the  state’s  death  penalty  constituted  “cruel  and  unusual  punish¬ 
ment.  ’  Thus,  capital  cases,  or  cases  in  which  the  defendant  may  be  executed  if 
found  guilty,  no  longer  exist  in  California.  Angela’s  defense  team  quickly  went 
to  court  to  argue  that  the  legal  justification  for  withholding  bail  no  longer  exist¬ 
ed,  and  five  days  later  Ms.  Davis  walked  out  into  the  sunshine. 

In  a  San  Jose  news  conference  the  day  after  her  release,  Angela  said  that  “the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  is  definitely  related  to  all  the  prison  struggles  that 
have  been  going  on  in  this  country  these  last  few  years.”  A  small  nationwide 
group  of  lawyers,  organized  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  have  brought 
hundreds  of  capital  cases  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  have  managed  to  stay 
all  executions  in  the  country  since  1967. 

In  California,  there  has  been  strong  popular  opposition  to  the  death  penalty 
smce  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  Caryl  Chessman,  who  was 
executed  in  the  gas  chamber  in  1959.  There  will  now  be  an  attempt  to  have  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  abolish  the  death  penalty  nation-wide,  an  act  which  would 
spare  the  lives  of  579  men  and  women  on  Death  Rows  across  the  country. 

In  California,  102  men  and  five  women,  most  of  them  on  San  Quentin’s  Death 
Row,  will  live  because  of  the  decision.  Some  of  these  convicts  are  famous,  like 
Sirhan  Sirhan,  convicted  for  the  murder  of  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Charles  Manson, 
sentenced  to  death  for  a  Hollywood  murder.  All  will  now  serve  life  sentences, 
with  the  possibility  of  parole.  The  order  also  possibly  saved  the  lives  of  Magee, 
the  Soledad  Brothers  and  the  San  Quentin  Six,  all  of  who,if  convicted,  would 
have  been  put  to  death  as  convicts  murdering  non-convicts. 

California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  who  saw  one  of  his  own  “law  and  order” 
appointees  to  the  court  vote  with  the  majority,  told  the  press  that  he  still  believ¬ 
ed  the  death  penalty  a  necessary  part  of  the  judicial  process.  The  majority  of 
Californians,  he  said,  still  favored  the  death  penalty,  and  he  called  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  state  constitution  to  overturn  the  decision. 


Greenhouse 


Cont.  from  3 


GENERAL 
PANTS  CO. 


the  general  PANT) 

Vooboo  MAN  is 
AT  IT  AGAIN— 


DENIM  SHIRTS 
otivt  $2.99 


GENERAL  PANTS  CO. 


MON  -SAT  FMININ  *T  CLEBURNE 

*,MI  •  BLOCK  FROM  SEARS 

52141017 


10  to  8 


snap  when  a  waiter  or  waitress  says  a  customer  is  in  a  hurry,”  Baiamonte  said. 
“They  usually  answer,  ‘Tdl  them  to  go  to  Jack-in-the-Box.’  ” 

The  Greenhouse  menu  is  varied  largely  along  vegetarian  lines,  although  you 
can  purchase  one  meat  dish.  International  FowL  The  average  price  of  a  meal  is 
about  $2.  This  may  be  prohibitively  expensive  or  gloriously  cheap,  according  to 
your  budget,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  whatever  meal  you  order  will  satisfy 
your  appetite.  A  plate  of  sauteed  vegetables  on  a  bed  of  brown  rice  may  not 
look  like  much,  but  you  may  well  find  yourself  stuffed  three  quarters  of  the 
way  through. 

Although  no  Space  City!  reporter  can  qualify  as  a  gourmet,  we  must  say  that 
the  food  here  is  excellently  prepared.  One  popular  dish  is  Green  Ringers  —  stuffed 
bell  peppers  for  $2.25.  For  $2  you  can  have  a  custom  made  omelet.  Eggplant  fans 
might  eigoy  The  Eggplant  That  Ate  Chicago  for  $1.50.  For  a  substantial  lunch, 
you  could  try  the  homemade  soup  (50  cents)  and  one  of  four  sandwiches,  three 
of  which  cost  75  cents  each.  If  you  like  a  variety  of  odd  cheeses,  you  might 
order  the  cheese  plate,  but  pass  this  one  up  if  you’re  a  strict  Cheddar  fan.  The 
bread  is  dark  and  made  from  the  proverbial  organic  scratch  —  50  cents  a  plate. 

The  wine  list  includes  nine  imported  wines,  two  domestic  wines  and  a  weekly 
special  served  by  the  glass.  A' glass  of  wine  costs  50  cents.  Be  advised:  if  you 
haven  t  much  money,  don’t  plan  to  get  inebriated  at  a  restaurant,  because 
restaurant  wine  is  never  inexpensive.  Shiner  and  Budweiser  beer  costs  45  cents 
a  bottle. 

Baiamonte  says  that  the  restaurant  serves  as  much  actual  organic  food  as  is 
financially  feasible.  The  bread,  the  grains,  the  rice  and  a  few  of  the  vegetables 
are  organically  grown,  as  are  most  spices  and  herbs.  Organic  chickens,  he  says, 
are  out  of  the  question.  If  someone  would  start  an  organic  vegetable  farm  near 
by,  he  said,  the  restaurant  could  afford  purer  fare. 

The  management  tries  to  keep  the  air  in  the  dining  area  clean,  however: 
cigaret  smoking  (not  to  mention  other  kinds  pf  smoking)  is  prohibited  in  the 
main  dining  room.  Bht  for  those  who  have  not  kicked  the  habit,  there  is  a  sitting 
room  in  the  back  where  you  can  inhale  freely.  Paintings  by  local  artists  decorate 
the  walls  here,  and  Baiamonte  tells  us  that  they  just  acquired  new  canvasses  from 
talented  Houston  artist  Bob  RegaL  Local  folks  also  provides  musical  entertain¬ 
ment  most  evenings:  most  musicians  work  for  meals,  tips  plus  a  few  extra  dollars, 
if  the  place  enjoys  a  successful  evening. 

Baiamonte  said  that  he  hopes  to  expand  the  menu  soon  to  include  more 
summery  fare,  like  salads  and  “smoothies”  -  “if  we  can  afford  a  blender,” 
he  adds.  “As  soon  as  spring  comes,  this  place  will  bloom,”  he  said  exuberantly. 

At  present,  the  physical  layout  of  the  restaurant  can  accomodate  perhaps  30 
tables  of  customers.  If  expansion  becomes  necessary,  Baiamonte  said,  the  sitting 
room  will  become  a  dining  room  and  the  lounge  area  will  be  moved  upstairs  into 
the  two  apartments  the  managers  also  lease. 

If  you’re  a  steak  and  potatoes  devotee,  the  Greenhouse  is  not  the  place  to  go, 
unless  you’re  interested  in  expanding  your  tastes.  (As  one  of  our  carnivorous 
friends  put  it,  after  finishing  off  his  plate  of  vegetables  and  brown  rice,  “This 
would  be  great  with  a  side  order  of  roast  beef.”)  If  you  find  the  prices  at  the 
Natural  Child  too  expensive  for  your  budget,  you  won’t  do  much  better  at  the 
Greenhouse  —  a  little  better,  perhaps,  but  not  much.  But  if  you  can  afford  to  eat 
out  at  all,  you  can  certainly  afford  to  dine  at  the  Greenhouse. 

Hours  are  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  to  1 1  p.m.,  except  on  Sundays 
during  which  only  afternoon  hours  apply. 

(Next  week:  The  Hobbit  Hole,  of  the  avocado  sandwich  and  the  smoothie.) 


IN  HONOR  OF  TRICKEY  DICKIES  CHINA  VISIT 

prLuck 

PRESENTS  ITS  FIRST  ANNUAL 

PINKO  COMMIE  SALE 


MAEO  HATS  $2.50 
WITH  RED  STAR  $2.90 
KHAKI  WORK  COATS  $7.00 


Both  Made  in  Mainland  China  by  real 
Pinko,  Commie  Communal  Living  Freak  Types. 

Also  to  help  celebrate  this  momentus  event 
King  Size  Waterbed  complete  with  pedestal  frame,  liner, 
pad  and  mattress,  $99.00 
Pipes,  posters,  papers,  paraphenalia,  jeans, 
and 

GOOD  THINGS  FOR  YOUR  HEAD  AND  BED 


p&rLuck 


*1:  3814  WHEELER:  BETWEEN  UOFH  AND  T.S.U.-747-0959 
^2TLJL»CK  ^ 2^6 1 28  VILLAGE  PKWY  ;  IN  THE  RICE  VILLAGE— 528-7732 
CURE;  POTLUCK  5004  BISSONET .  BELLAIRE  NEAR  CORNER  OF  RICE 
POTLUCK  BY  THE  SEA:  PIER  66:  KEMAH 
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The  Alley  in  Old  Age 


Hadrian  VII 


Robert  Casper  plays  the  title  role  of  Hadrian  VII  In  Alley  Theatre's  production  of  the 
Peter  Luke  Play. 


by  Ebenezer  Cooke 

The  baroque  mentality  that  once 
urged  Cecil  B.  DeMille  to  produce  his 
unseemly  religious  epics  by  drowning 
them  in  eclectic  detail  and  making  gen¬ 
ial  sticks  out  of  mighty  Biblical  figures, 
has,  in  the  past,  leaked  its  way  onto 
the  large  stage  of  the  Alley  Theatre. . ; 
the  same  theater  that  produced  Galileo 
and  Saint  Joan,  those  forgettable  at¬ 
tempts  at  “significance”  (the  produc¬ 
tions,  not  the  plays)  which  the  Alley 
yanked  across  its  boards  in  a  dramatic 
style  lying  somewhere  between  squeak 
and  gibber. 


Now,  in  a  less  pretentious  manner, 
we  have  Hadrian  VII  by  Peter  Luke 
out  of  Frederick  William  Serafino  Ausr 
ten  Lewis  Mary  Rolfe,  which  I  saw  pre¬ 
viewed  recently.  1 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  play 
is  fascinating.  It  is  —  oh  bliss,  oh  joy  — 
literate,  and,  while  intentionally  plot¬ 
less,  dynamic  and  dramatically  arrest¬ 
ing.  Its  protagonist  fumes  and  staggers 
through  labyrinths  of  the  dark-night-of- 
the-soul  that  would  be  the  envy  of 
Kierkegaard.  Its  lesser  folk  are  precise¬ 
ly  imaged  and  shaped  and  are  employ¬ 
ed  most  happily  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  protagonist,  giving  him  drive  and 
substance. 


So,  why  then  does  it  not  work  as  it 
should?  Why,  instead  of  the  juice  of 
drama,  do  we  get  the  starch  of  rubrics? 


Perhaps  the  problem  stems  from  the 
eternal  need  of  the  Alley  to  find  plays 
of  which  they  stand  in  awe  or  that  will 
intimidate  them.  .  .plays  whose  pro¬ 
fundity  is  beyond  the  ken  of  those  in¬ 
volved,  so  that  instead  of  producing 
such  plays  they  pay  homage  to  them  — 
an  homage,  irftidentally,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  characterized  in  terms  of  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell  cuteness,  f Recall  if 
you  can,  their  Santa  Claus  Galileo, 
their  Betty  Boop  Saint  Joan,  both,  no 
doubt,  influenced  by  DeMille’s  Moses, 
whose  religious  roots  went  no  deeper 
than  Charlton  Heston’s  henna  rinse). 


In  short,  the  Alley,  while  it  is  to  be 
commended  fqr  attempting  a  play  of 
the  stature  of  Hadrian  VII,  needs  to  go 
beyond  the  trappings  of  religiosity 
that  abound  in  it  and  reveal  the  weft. 
Put  another  way,  I  urge  the  Alley  to 
spend  less  time  on  determining  at  what 
point  the  confessor  should  kiss  the 
stole,  and  more  time  on  getting  the 
actors  to  reveal  the  interior  life  of  the 
characters.  ' 

Perhaps  the  director,  William  Trot- 
man,  seduced  by  the  Byzantine  society 
that  thrives  within  the  theater,  could 
not  free  himself  from  its  embrace  long 
enough  to  breathe  into  the  play  the 
necessary  directorial  life  that  can  only 
come  from  one  person  and  not  from  a 
committee. 


(Surely,  only  a  committee  decision 
could  have  had  the  procession  of  cardi¬ 
nals  enter  down  aisles  two  and  four  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  them  on  stage;  but, 
the  Alley  rarely  misses  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  admire  its  handiwork  in  the 
costume  department  [c.f.  the  Pope’s 
costume  in  Galileo  ]  so,  on  come  the 
episcopate  crew,  trailing  clouds  of  glo¬ 
ry  while  the  play,  paying  silent  tribute 
to  this  self-indulgence,  stops.  Of 
course,  this  was  the  only  time  in  which 
the  aisles  were  used,  thus  confirming 
the  suspicions  of  all  that  this  moment 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  play.) 


Or,  perhaps  the  actors  sensed  the 
malaise  of  their  director  and  brought 
this  with  them  onto  the  stage.  What¬ 
ever  the  reason,  the  production,  for  the 
most  part,  stammers  and  yawns  in  timi¬ 
dity  and  rarely  yields  rhythms  proper 
to  the  play’s  structure. 

Since  this  is  a  play  of  small  but  in¬ 
tense  moments,  it  demands  attention 
not  to  surface  but  to  sub-textual  de¬ 
tails.  And,  as  the  play  is  a  tour  de 
force  for  the  protagonist,  it  is  he  who 
is  most  responsible  for  realizing  that 
sub-text. 

At  the  outset,  Robert  Casper’s 
Rolfe,  the  lonely,  frustrated  priest  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  insensitive  and  cretin¬ 
ous  behavior  of  his  fellows,  was  more  a 


man  tormented  by  the  production, 
what  with  recalcitrant  cigarets  and  de¬ 
ciduous  props.  True,  this  was  a  pre¬ 
view  arid  Mr.  Casper  (as  well  as  his  bro¬ 
ther  actors)  were  fighting  lines,  but  the 
tics  and  agitation  of  the  character  were 
displaced  by  the  actor’s  frenzy  in  get¬ 
ting  those  lines  out  into  the  ether. 

Tension  was  in  abundance,  but  it 
was  mere  surface  tension.  Let  me  add 
that  Mr.  Casper  was  not  assisted  in  the 
early  scenes  (or  in  the  later  ones  for  all 
that)  by  George  Ebeling’s  Bailiff/Cardi¬ 
nal  portrayals.  Apparently  Mr.  Ebe- 
ling  saw  fit  to  do  battle  with  his  char¬ 
acter  rather  than  to  yield  to  him  and 
the  result  was  a  reading  just  across  the 
Appalachians  from  the  Narrator  in 
Our  Town. 

Nonetheless,  as  the  evening  pro¬ 
gressed,  so  did  Mr.  Casper’s  sense  of 
timing  and  character.  As  the  imagi¬ 
nary  Pope,  Hadrian  VII,  Mr.  Casper 
emerged  in  metamorphosed  vitality, 
both  papal  and  theatrical.  It  was  as 
if  the  playwright  had  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  his  central  figure  to  allow  his 
suppressed,  inner  self,  that  self  bereft 
of  the  capacity  to  love,  to  surface. 
And  it  was  those  scenes  (especially  the 
one  at  St.  Andrew’s  College  with  Joel 
Stedman)  in  which  Mr.  Casper  came 
close  to  fulfilling  the  ambitious  inten¬ 
tions  of  both  Luke  and  Rolfe,  and 
whioh  allowed  him  to  prepare  us  for 


his  ironic  martyrdom. 

As  I  implied  earlier,  the  group 
scenes  don’t  work.  For  example,  in 
the  Vatican  scenes,  the  attending  card¬ 
inals  can  always  be  counted  on  to  be 
lined  up  on  either  side  of  the  papal 
throne  in  isoscelesian  precision.  While 
this  might  be  a  pleasing  prospect  for 
Euclid,  it  is  tedious  to  the  audience  eye, 

It  could  be  argued  that  this  was  an. 
attempt  at  stylized  blocking,  but  even 
allowing  for  this  possibility,  the  actors 
did  not  dramatize  anything  acute  while 
so  angled.  They  gave  each  other  plen¬ 
ty  of  “meaningful  looks”  and  provided 
a  good  deal  of  “body  language”  and 
serial  ad  libs  (Ming:  “Flash  Gordon, 
you  die!”  Others:  “What?”  “Huh?” 
“He  can’t  do  that!”  Dale:  “Oh, 
Flash!”)  which,  instead  of  enliven¬ 
ing  the  conflict  between  their  group 
and  the  parvenu  Pope,  merely  serve  to 
suggest  that  they  are  eagerly  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Pooh-Bah. 


Other  performances  are  more  for¬ 
tunate:  Karen  Shallo’s  Mrs.  Crowe, 
frustrated  Earth  Mother,  was  properly 
perfumed  and  fleshy;  I.  M.  Hobson’s 
Father  St.  Albans  was  intelligently  un¬ 
der-played;  and  Joel  Stedman  as 
George  Arthur  Rose,  the  Rolfeian  sur¬ 
rogate,  although  he  unhappily  reminds 
me  of  my  vision  of  Jack  Armstrong 
(I  looked  for  a  hike-o-meter,  couldn’t 
find  one),  was  solid  and  clear  of  voice 
(he  sometimes  relies  too  much  on  that 
good  voice).  And  Bettye  Fitzpatrick, 
when  she  was  not  having  trouble  with 
her  diphthongs,  played  the  simple  Ag¬ 
nes  sensitively.  Unfortunately,  Woody 
Eney  as  Rolfe’s  close  friend  and  con¬ 
fessor,  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  while 
very  likeable  on  stage,  has  been  seeing 
too  many  Henry  Fonda  commercials. 
William  Hardy’s  Jeremiah  Sant  showed 
less  anger  than  dispepsia,  and  relied 
too  heavily  on  an  Irish  accent  that  was 
obviously  sent  to  him  parcel  post,  by 
Leo  McCarey. 


The  lighting  by  John  Hagan,  while 
necessarily  simple,  worked  well  enough, 
and  the  abstract  sets  by  Jerry  Williams 
were  appropriately  unobtrusive. 


All  in  all,  an  evening  of  mixed  and 
muted  blessings,  offered  tenuously  by 
a  theater  that  by  reputation  and  right 
has  every  justification  to  be  bold,  to 
take  chances,  to  give  us  plays  ungelded 
by  a  hypersensitive  concern  not  to  of¬ 
fend  —  and  the  Alley  rarely  offends  e- 
ven  in  its  old  age.  In  Hemingway’s 
A  Farewell  to  Arms,  the  aging  Count 
Greffi  rejects  Frederick  Henry’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  in  his  old  age  he  has  grown 
wise.  The  count  responds:  “No,  that 
is  the  great  fallacy;  the  wisdom  of  old 
men.  They  do  not  grow  wise.  They 
grow  careful.” 
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